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THE MEANING OF CHAUCER’S HOUSE OF FAME 
I 


Of all Chaucer’s poems there are comparatively few which 
are obscure in meaning. It is, astonishing, then, that his 
House of Fame has been for so long a time a stumbling block 
in the path of the Chaucerian scholar. So many dissertations, 
essays, and articles have been written, that the student who 
comes to the House of Fame for the first time is bewildered by 
the mass of critical material. 

Of the many attempted explanations of the poem, scarcely 
any may be called final. Ten Brink’s idea that the House of 
Fame is a comedy foreshadowed by Chaucer’s wish expressed 
near the close of his Troilus and Crisseyde,' while perhaps not 
incorrect, does not make clear the thought of the poem any 
more than does the notion sponsored by Sandras,? Rambeau,® 
and Chiarini,‘ namely, that the House of Fame is an imitation 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, or even a parody on it. There is 
much in the poem which still remains unexplained, even after 
the poet’s indebtedness to the French “‘love vision” form and 
other medieval conventions has been pointed out by Sypherd,® 
who calls the House of Fame merely a plain love poem com- 
plete in itself, and in which there is no hidden meaning. 

Imelmann’ presents the theory that the House of Fame was 
written in honor of the future Queen Anne’s arrival in England 
from Bohemia. This theory is not very convincing. The 
arrival of a queen should be a happy occasion. Now if the 
House of Fame is a joyous poem of greeting, why does the 
poet so emphatically stress the infidelity of man to woman 
and select for special elaboration the unhappy Eneas and Dido 


1 Book V, 1. 1786 ff. 

2 Etude sur G. Chaucer, Paris, 1859. 

3 Chaucer's House of Fame in seinem Verhilinis su Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
Heilbronn, 1880. 

4 Di una imitazione inglese della Divina Commedia, la Casa della Fama di G. 
Chaucer, Bari, 1892. 

5 Studies in the H ouse of Fame, London, Chaucer Society, 1907. 

8 Chaucer's Haus der Fama, Englische Studien, 45: 397 ff. 
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episode? The emphasis here is even more pointed than in the 
more detailed story of these lovers found in the Legend of Good 
Women. This question cannot be overlooked, for it concerns 
305 of the 508 lines in Book I, that is, about one seventh of 
the entire poem. Imelmann passes it over in silence. 

Likewise, Koch’s’ failure to discuss the puzzling nature of 
this episode in Book I is still more glaring, since he argues that 
the House of Fame was written to celebrate the marriage of 
one of John of Gaunt’s daughters. If Koch’s theory were true, 
then Chaucer must have been out of his wits to relate at the 
length he does the disillusioning and discouraging story of 
Eneas and Dido to young people about to venture forth in 
matrimony. 

Manly® calls attention to the tidings of Love’s folk pro- 
mised to the poet as a reward for his service to Venus, and 
thus concludes that the House of Fame is the introduction to 
a series of love poems; but he is forced to admit the non- 
existence of any particular group of Chaucer’s love poems to 
which the House of Fame might serve as an introduction. 
This theory assigns no arbitrary date to the poem and is more 
plausible, everything considered, than Imelmann’s or Koch’s 
theory. Yet it fails to account for the Eneas and Dido story, 
and does not explain why the poet emphasizes the unpleasant 
side of love. 

Although nearly all critics grant that the House of Fame 
is mature, sophisticated, and in places piquantly humorous, 
some contend that it is a hurried and ill-proportioned piece 
of work. Manly and Imelmann think the Dido episode is too 
elaborately told. Others point to the great length of Book III. 
Imelmann considers the extended digression, which covers three 
fourths of this last book, still another flaw. However, no one 
has yet been able to tell why Chaucer did so stress the Dido 
story, or why he did make such an ill-starred digression which 
so interminably draws out the third book. If, to satisfy Chau- 
cer’s critics, the story of unhappy love were notably shortened 
and the digression thrown out completely, one might ask, in- 


7 Nochmals: die Bedeutung von Chaucers House of Fame, Englische Studien, 
50: 359 ff. 

8 What is Chaucer's House of Fame? Kittredge Anniversary Papers, Boston, 
Ginn, 1913. p. 73 ff. 
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deed, what would be left of the House of Fame. It really looks 
as if the Dido story and the digression were peculiarly signifi- 
cant to Chaucer, and that, in view of his purpose, they were 
of especial importance. 

The problem which the House of Fame presents, seems, 
then, so far unsolved. To discuss the poem exhaustively from 
all sides is not my present plan. Yet in the hope that an exam- 
ination of the poem from a new angle might prove of value, 
I venture to submit a new hypothesis as to its significance. It 
is briefly this: that, according to the best authority, the 
House of Fame was written about the year 1379; that Chaucer 
was led to write the poem on account of an unfortunate incident 
in the career of John of Gaunt, namely, that of outraging 
decency by appearing in public with his mistress, Catherine 
Swynford, during the summer of 1378; that in the Eneas and 
Dido story the poet refers to Gaunt’s relations with women; 
and finally that the House of Fame is a covert attack upon 
John of Gaunt under the slight guise of a well meant warning 
as to the possible results of questionable love affairs such as 
the Duke conducted. 

II 

I can add little to what has already been done in connec- 
tion with the date of the House of Fame. Ten Brink’ has 
established the limits between which the poem could have been 
written as June, 1374, and February, 1385, the dates on which 
Chaucer began and ended his duties as a customs official. Crit- 
ics favor two general periods, about 1379, and 1383-4, respec- 
tively. A majority favor the later date. One of this group 
ten Brink, concludes that since Chaucer mentions the tenth 
of December twice, and since the eagle is sent to him by Jupi- 
ter, a dies jovis, a Thursday is meant, which could have been 
no other day than Thursday, December 10, 1383.2 Tatlock® 
points out that to satisfy this reasoning the year 1377 might 
do just as well. 

Imelmann reminds us that the Parlement of Foules, written 
early in 1381, is a poem celebrating the expected betrothal of 


1 Studien, Miinster, 1870. p. 150-1. 

2 Ibid., 114. 

3 The Development and Chronology of Chaucer’s Works, London, Chaucer 
Society, 1907. p. 38. 
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Richard and Anne. The marriage contract itself was made on 
May 2 of that years He then argues that the House of Fame 
takes up the matter where the Parlement leaves off, and forms 
a sequel to it. Since he thinks the poem was written too late 
to celebrate the actual bethrothal,® he concludes that it must 
have been in honor of Anne’s arrival in England on December 
18, 1381.6 Imelmann believes Chaucer to have begun the 
House of Fame, then, by December 10, for there is no mention 
of the famous storm at the landing, which certainly would 
not have excaped the poet’s notice had he written the poem 
after that event. . 

There are two objections to Imelmann’s conclusions, one 
of which has already been mentioned. In the first place, the 
Eneas and Dido story is really not consistent with the nature 
of a poem of greeting, especially the greeting of a royal bride- 
to-be. In the second place, is not one week almost too short 
a time to write over two thousand lines of verse in addition 
to performing the daily work of a customs official? The marri- 
age itself occurred on January 14, 1382.7 Now if Chaucer 
knew by December 10 of Anne’s arrival, he would very likely 
have known when the wedding and coronation were to take 
place. Would not the pomp and glitter, the majesty and cere- 
mony of the more auspicious occasions have appealed to a court 
poet as worthier subjects of poetic treatment? And would not 
the news of the greater events have eclipsed, temporarily at 
least, a poem celebrating the lesser incident of Anne’s arrival? 

Koch’s final remarks* on the date of the poem are found in 
the article which expounds his theory already mentioned. He 
first assigns’ the House of Fame to a position between the 


* Rymer, Foedera, IV, 111-113, 1869. 

5 Of Brusendorff’s conclusion that “The House of Fame may now with a 
fair degree of certainty be regarded as an occasional poem, composed with 
Froissart’s Temple d’Onnour as a model, and suggested by the young king’s 
final decision to marry,”’ Professor Root (Jour. Eng. & Ger. Phil., Vol. XXVI, 
No. 2, p. 261) says: “This is not the stuff of which sound literary scholarship is 
made.” 

* Or 21st? Oman, Political History of England, IV, p. 66. 

7 Héfler, 135, 156; Wallon, Richard II, i. 116; cf. J. L. Lowes, Modern 
Language Notes, xix, 240-3. 

8 See also Koch, Chronology, p. 42-3. 

® Englische Studien, 50: 364-6. 
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Troilus and the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, that 
is, between 1382 and 1385. Then, having previously argued 
that the House of Fame is an occasional court poem, he finds!® 
that toward the end of the year 1384, John of Gaunt was 
endeavoring to negotiate a marriage between his daughter 
Philippa and the young king, Charles VI of France. This did 
not turn out as expected. Gaunt then attempted to ‘bring 
about a marriage for his daughter with William, the minor son 
of Duke Albert, who held for the boy Hainault, Holland, and 
Zealand. This likewise failed when the Duchess of Brabant 
triumphantly led her daughter Margaret upon the scene. Phi- 
lippa did not marry till 1387. Koch thinks Chaucer wrote the 
House of Fame with rumors of these negotiations in mind; he 
calls attention to the fact that the poet is patiently waiting to 
hear certain tidings of love’s folk, and assumes that the sudden 
breaking off of the poem was the result of the poor success of 
Gaunt’s efforts. Since these negotiations took place during the 
winter of 1384-5, Koch concludes that the poem was begun 
by December 10, 1384. 

The chief objection to this dating is, once more, that since 
a story of unhappy love would be obviously out of place in a 
poem which celebrates approaching nuptials, it is, therefore, 
quite inconceivable that the House of Fame was written for 
either of the occasions Koch suggests. Furthermore, what good 
reason would Chaucer have had for writing a poem such as 
Koch thinks the House of Fame to be without first knowing 
the actual facts of the case? In other words, would Chaucer 
have based a whole poem on a vague report and written over 
two thousand lines of verse with only an uncertain rumor as 
the inspiration? The answer would very likely be in the nega- 
tive, if we may judge the poet by his procedure in a similar 
case. Although Chaucer may have written the Parlement of 
Foules to celebrate the betrothal of Richard and Anne before 
he knew definitely the outcome of Richard’s suit, he quite 
clearly manifested any uncertainty on his part when he said 
in the poem that the result of the royal eagle’s (Richard’s) 
suit would be made known after the space of one year had 
elapsed. 


0 Tbid., p. 371. 
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Tatlock agrees with Koch that the House of Fame follows 
the Troilus; however, he sets the date of the latter as early as 
1377, whereas Koch sets it at 1382. But unlike Koch or Imel- 
mann, Tatlock says, ‘‘All attempts to read a personal or general 
allegory into the poem seem to me worse than futile.’”’ This 
was written several years before Imelmann or Koch set forth 
their ideas. Tatlock then calls attention to a very striking 
parallel" between certain passages in the House of Fame and 
Gower’s Mirour del’Omme. He continues at length: 


No parallels to either passages have ever been pointed out, and the case for 
borrowing between the two poets is always especially strong because of their 
mutual relations. We know that Chaucer used the Mirour in the Prologue to 
the Canterbury Tales. As to which was the borrower here, the probability seems 
rather strong that it was Gower. Like Chaucer, he dwells on the capriciousness 
of the trumpeters, and departs from his original scheme and relapses into 
Chaucer’s by forgetting all about Desfame and making Renomée use both horns; 
and by making the transaction consist not in a good or ill lot in life, but in 


™ Tatlock compares the House of Fame, lines 1547-8 and 1573-82 with 
Gower’s Mirour, lines 22129-52 as follows: 


Right as hir suster, dame Fortune, 
Is wont to serven in commune. 


And bid him bringe his clarioun, 
That is ful divers of his soun, 

And hit is cleped Clere Laude, 

With which he wont is to heraude 
Hem that list y-preised be: 

And also bid him how that he 

Bringe his other clarioun 

That highte Sclaundre in every toun, 
With which he wont is to diffame 
Hem that me list, and do hem shame. 


Fortune, tu as deux ancelles 

Pour toy servir, si volent celles 

Plus q’ardondelle vole au vent, 

Si portont de ta court novelles; 

Mais s’au jour d’uy nous portent belles 
Demein les changont laidement: 
L’une est que vole au noble gent, 
C’est Renomée que bell et gent, 
D’onour les conte les favelles, 

Mais l’autre un poy plus asprement 
Se vole, et ad noun proprement 
Desfame, plaine de querelles. 

Cist duy par tout u sont volant 
Chascune entour son coll pendant 
Porte un grant corn, dont ton message 
Par les paiis s’en vont cornant. 

Mais entrechange nepourquant 
Sovent faisont de leur cornage, 

Car Renomée, q’ier vassellage 
Cornoit, huy change son langage, 
Et d’autre corn s’en vait sufflant, 
Q’est de misere et de hontage: 

Sique de toy puet estre sage 

Sur terre nul qui soit vivant. 
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proclaiming good or ill moral fame. Gower’s last six lines or so distinctly suggest 
that he was the borrower.” 


Tatlock then dates the passage from Gower about 1379," 
by showing that incidents alluded to therein occurred near 
that time. He does not insist on his evidence, but thinks 
that “about 1379”? would be acceptable for the date of the 
House of Fame. 

Of the accounts of the date of the House of Fame here 
given, Tatlock’s was written first in 1907; Imelmann’s came 
next in 1912, and Koch’s last in 1917. Although Imelmann 
and Koch have written later than Tatlock, thus having the 
advantage of time and increased material, it is not difficult to 
see which of the three accounts is the most reliable. Tatlock 
thought it impossible to interpret the House of Fame as the 
other two have done. His manner of approach is entirely 
different. He compares the House of Fame with contemporary 
literature, whereas Koch and Imelmann donot. Tatlock was 
interested in chronology rather than elucidation; consequently 
his conclusions are less prejudiced and more reliable than 
theirs. 

Instead of first selecting an important incident or occasion 
of Chaucer’s time, then setting the date of the poem to coin- 
cide with this, it might prove more profitable to accept the 
date which Tatlock suggests, about 1379, especially since there 
are events which seem to go far towards explaining the reason 
for writing the poem, events which fall just at that time. 


Il 


The purpose of this essay is, once more, to show that the 
House of Fame refers to Gaunt’s relations with women, and to 
an unfortunate incident in his career which came as the climax 
to a long period of unpopularity. In 1376, Lancaster, already 
unpopular because of military failures and his Castilian mar- 
riage, which appear to involve international difficulties, was 
suspected at the death of his brother Edward, Prince of Wales, 
of having designs upon the English throne. The “good” parlia- 
ment, then in session, plainly manifested its lack of faith in 


12 Op. cit., p. 38-40. 
4 Tbid., Appendix A, p. 220. 
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the Duke. Angered at this open show of distrust, Lancaster 
declared null and void the entire work of the parliament and 
set about punishing its leaders, among whom was William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester. Gaunt not only brought 
legal charges against Wykeham, but openly supported John 
Wycliffe, a priest and reformer intent on exposing corruption 
in the church. The Bishops, finding themselves powerless to 
retaliate at the next parliament, the last under Edward III, 
struck back at Gaunt in another way. They summoned Wy- 
cliffe to be tried at St. Paul’s cathedral on February 19, 1377. 
Upon the appointed day St. Paul’s was crowded with a tre- 
mendous mass of excited people. Wycliffe appeared with his 
supporters, not the least of whom was John of Gaunt. Un- 
necessary roughness on the part of Gaunt’s marshal, Percy, 
began a wordy dispute into which the Duke joined. The up- 
roar in the cathedral increased, and finally became a riot when 
a threat of Lancaster’s to drag the Bishop of London from 
St. Paul’s by the hair was overheard. The people, though 
strong for Wycliffe, in such a quarrel, were united with the 
Bishop against the Duke. The next day the Savoy, Lancaster’s 
palace, was besieged by a wrathful crowd in the mood for 
lynching. Upon being informed of this new riot, the Duke 
who was dining with John of Ypres, hastily arose from the 
table, and with Percy, got into a boat on the Thames and fled 
for his life. Disappointed, the frenzied mob turned on a poor 
priest who had been unfortunate enough to utter an indis- 
creet remark, and in a fierce rage beat him to death. 

A few months after Gaunt’s narrow escape, his father, 
King Edward III, died, and the young prince Richard as- 
cended the throne. A reconciliation between Lancaster and 
the city of London was brought about, and for a short time 
there was a universal feeling of good will. But even then 
unknown slanderers spread accusations against the Duke, who, 
realizing his unpopularity, retired from the court and from 
public life as soon as the coronation was over. 

It was not until the following year that Gaunt came out of 
retirement, and then only to meet more unpopularity. The 
French, believing the young king to be unprotected and with- 
out support, began to harass towns along the coast. It soon 
became clear that war was the only cure for this evil. The 
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Duke gathered naval forces and proceeded against the foe. It 
was during this time of warfare that the incident which I 
connect with the House of Fame occurred. The following ac- 
count by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson sums up the entire 
episode: 


Early in 1378 he [the Duke] succeeded in obtaining charge of the subsidy which 
parliament had granted to carry on the war, and a fleet was got ready. Lancas- 
ter was appointed lieutenant in France and Aquitaine on 17 June 1378, and some 
small successes were gained off Bayonne over some ships of the Spanish fleet 
which had joined the French. But he was altogether wanting in enterprise. 
He is accused of loitering with the fleet on the coast and of letting his men live 
at free quarters, and even of outraging decency by appearing in public in com- 
pany with his mistress, Catherine Swynford. At length, after the western fleet 
had been defeated at sea by the Spaniards and the Scots had attacked the east 
coast, he sailed for Brittany and sat down before St. Malo. But an assault 
which he delivered utterly failed, and the expedition ingloriously returned.' 


This account is apparently based upon a passage from the 
Monk of Saint Albans’ Chronicon Angliae, which here follows: 


Dux inter haec, ut creditur, audito quod Bastardus mare contra eum 
petere decrevisset, sed minime cognito qualiter Portingalenses ejus consilium 
dissipasset, extimuit; et, cum pecuniam stipendiariam in festo Purificationis 
Beatae [Mariae] Virginis pro maris regnique custodia suscepisset, quatinus primo 
die Martii ipse cum suis essent in mari parati, ingressum tamen ejus in mare 
distulit usque post festum Sancti Johannis Baptistae. Unde contigit quod hi, 
qui cum eo profecturi fuerant, expensis stipendiis, non in mari sed in terra 
propria cogerentur, urgente penuria, ad rapinas extendere manus suas, et, ex- 
ceptis villarum incendiis et mortibus popularium, tanta mala facere, quanta pene 
fecissent Gallici, si affuisent. Quid igitur fit murmur in populo, non solum qui 
depraedationibus vexabantur, sed qui rapere cogebantur, universaliter; singulis 
deprecantibus hujusmodi malis finem imponi, illique praecipue malum finem, 
qui horum malorum omnium auctor exstitit exsecrandus! 

Augebantur etiam tunc in eum exsecrationes pessimae et invectiones 
turpissimae, pro eo maxime, quod, postposita hominum verecundia Deique 
timore, ipse, deserta jam cura quam assumpserat militari, videbatur circum- 
equitare patrias cum nefanda pellice, videlicet Katerina quadam de Swynford 
cognominata, ejus etiam frenum ipsemet tenendo publice, non solum in ejus 
uxoris praesentia, sed etiam cunctis videntibus patriotis, per celeberrimas 
villas regni. His aliisque nefandis initiis Deum, ut creditur, sibi reddebat offen- 
sum; et totius regni populum universum, cunctis generaliter metuentibus 
ultionem super totum regnum, propter talia, divinitus affuturam. Omnes quoque 
regni incolae sub tali duce hostibus se posse resistere desperabant.? 


1 Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. X, p. 860. 
* Chronicon Angliae, ed. E. M. Thompson, London, 1874, p. 195. 
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The unfortunate occurrence to which I have alluded several 
times, and to which I think the House of Fame very likely 
refers is the Duke’s appearing in public with his mistress. 
Concerning the manner and conduct of Gaunt and his con- 
temporaries, Armitage-Smith says: 


The Duke’s personal morality, if no better, was certainly no worse than 
that of the court; the standard of English society in the fourteenth century was 
not exacting in such matters, and putting it at the worst, the Duke conformed to 
the standard. One amour in early youth, and in later life a liaison which lasted 
nearly thirty years, and was eventually covered by an honorable marriage, do not 
constitute a very heavy indictment against a man whose position exposed him 
to the temptations of one of the most luxurious courts of Europe. But the 
Monk of St. Albans launches reckless charges of gross licentiousness, pretending 
that John of Gaunt insulted the memory of the Duchess Blanche and outraged 
the feelings of the Duchess Constance in the most callous and shameful manner, 


But in a later chapter, Armitage-Smith admits that Constance 
herself could not have had an easy time of it: 


From the first she had had a rival; it must have been difficult for her, even allow- 
ing for a different standard of taste in such matters, to do the honors of the 
Lancastrian household while everyone paid court to the Duke’s mistress, and 
Catherine Swynford’s position was openly acknowledged not at the Savoy or 
Hertford, but at the state ceremonies of Westminster and Windsor.‘ 


There can be little doubt that the Monk of St. Albans was 
prejudiced against John of Gaunt. Yet, although as Armitage- 
Smith says, Catherine Swynford’s position had been openly 
acknowledged by the court some time before the outrage of 
which Chronicon Angliae speaks, that incident must have 
shocked contemporary sensibilities. It must have been some- 
what discussed, or it would not have got into the chronicles. 
Yet here is a perplexing question. If the court had known of 
the liaison all along, then why should this affair have created 
the stir that it did? 

First, we must remember that the court was by no means 
all of England. The great mass of common people must be 
considered. In all likelihood, they had been unaware of Gaunt’s 
liaisons. Or, even if they had suspected something of the sort, 
and they probably had, were they in a position to gain any 


* Armitage-Smith, Sydney, John of Gaunt. Westminster, 1905. p. 138-9. 
* ibid., p. 357. 
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information to confirm their suspicions? The Chronicon Angliae 
speaks of the affair almost as something new, even in 1378. 
One can imagine what this unexpected piece of news must 
have meant to the common folk, feeling toward Gaunt as they 
did. The Duke had actually appeared in public with his 
mistress; and been seen riding about with her! Whether the 
great mass of English people esteemed morality or not, we can 
readily understand how, because of their extreme hatred for 
the Duke of Lancaster (which three years later in the uprising 
of the peasantry again manifested itself in the gutting of the 
Savoy and refusing to both the Duke and the Duchess admit- 
tance to their own castles), they would have become more 
indignantly moral than ever, and would have roundly denounced 
a man who would openly show infidelity to his wife. This 
must have seemed a serious matter tosome. On the other hand, 
we can imagine that the court may have been somewhat 
amused and said witty, cynical things when it heard how 
the populace took the news of the incident. 

Thus, in view of Lancaster’s unpopularity with not only 
the common people, but perhaps to some extent with the 
court as well, it becomes less difficult to understand how such 
circumstances as have been described might easily have em- 
boldened Chaucer in the writing of a poem concerning the 
Duke’s relations with women, more particularly with the news 
of this incident as a possible point of departure. 

That Chaucer wrote of court folk and their intrigues was 
not unusual. His Complaynt of Mars has to do with a court 
scandal in which the Earl of Huntingdon and Isabella, Duchess 
of York, Gaunt’s sister-in-law were involved, as is well known. 
At the end of the poem in the Trinity College Manuscript, 
John Shirley appends the following note: 


Thus endethe here this complaint, which some men sayn was made by [i.e. 
with respect to] my lady of York, doughter to the kyng of Spaygne, and my 
lord huntingdon, some tyme Duc of Excestre. 


Skeat says: 


This tradition may be correct, but the intrigue between them was discreditable 
enough, and would have been better passed over in silence than celebrated in a 
poem, in which Mars and Venus fitly represent them.® 


5 Chaucer, Minor Poems, ed. Skeat, London, 1888. p. lix. 
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There can be little doubt that this poem is somewhat satirical 
in nature. “But he be fals, no lover hath his ese.’”® 

A reference which concerns us more directly, however, is 
found in the Phisiciens Tale, lines 72 to 92: 


And ye maistresses, in youre olde lyf, 
That lordes doghtres han in governaunce, 
Ne taketh of my wordes ne displesaunce; 
Thenketh that ye been set in governynges 
Of lordes doghtres, oonly for two thynges; 
Outher for ye han kept youre honestee, 
Or elles ye han falle in freletee, 
And knowen wel ynough the olde daunce, 
And han forsaken fully swiche meschaunce 
For evermo; therefore for Cristes sake, 
To teche hem vertu looke that ye ne slake. 
A theef of venysoun, that hath forlaft 
His likerousnesse, and al his olde craft, 
Kan kepe a forest best of any man. 

Now kepeth wel, for if ye wol ye kan. 
Looke wel that ye unto no vyce assente, 
Lest ye be dampned for your wikke entente. 
For who so dooth, a traitour is certayn; 
And taketh kepe of that that I shal seyn, 
Of alle tresons, sovereyn pestilence 

Is whan a wight bitrayseth innocence. 


Here, then, Chaucer discourses on ‘“‘maistresses’’ or gover- 
nesses who have in charge the bringing up of young girls. Pro- 
fessor Kittredge comments as follows: 


It is now generally admitted that Chaucer’s wife was the siste of Catherine 
Swynford, who was for some time governess of John of Gaunt’s daughters, and 
whose career as the Duke’s mistress and subsequently his wife is well known. 
Is it possible that Chaucer put the following verses into the Doctor’s mouth 
without thinking of his own sister-in-law?’ 


Tatlock* not only accepts this interpretation but adds to it. 
Calling attention to lines 61-71, which tell us that one of 
Virginia’s virtues was that of avoiding company too old and 
too dissipated for a girl of fourteen, he goes on to say that one 
of Gaunt’s daughters brought up under the eye of Catherine 
Swynford was “‘all that Virginia was not.’”’ He refers to Eliza- 


® Complaynt of Mars, line 208. 
7 Modern Philology, i. 5, note. 
® Op. Cit. p., 152 ff. 
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beth’s liaison with John Holland, the same “lord huntingdon, 
some tyme Duc of Excestre’’ just mentioned, while she was still 
bound to the young Earl of Pembroke. 

Skeat® thinks that the somewhat satirical Mars was 
written about 1374; Koch,!® about 1379. The Phisiciens Tale 
came much later than the House of Fame. Yet in view of what 
we already know of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford, would a 
poem such as I have suggested the House of Fame to be, con- 
taining perhaps both satire and warning to them, be out of 
place? At any rate, after the incident alluded to above, was 
there not occasion indeed for a poem of this sort? 

Chaucer’s Troilus and Crisseyde, a story of illicit love, makes 
the point that courtly love as a system breaks down in practise. 
Professor Root, in the introduction to his recent edition of the 
poem, says Chaucer conceived the Troilus in a “spirit of wise 
and thoughtful irony.’’ One wonders if the poet could not have 
been thinking at that time, about 1377 according to Tatlock,™ 
of Gaunt and Catherine Swynford. In the Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women, he tells us his purpose in writing 
the Troilus was 


To forthren trouthe in love and yt cheryce, 
And to ben war fro falsnesse and fro vice (B, earlier, 1.472-3). 


It is clear, I think, that Chaucer satirized the morals of 
the nobility, and even went so far as to utter court warnings. 
But why should he care to write a poem at the expense of 
Gaunt, who has so generally been considered as his patron? 
This patronage, we must remember, is now largely discredited. 
Hulbert tells us 


that Chaucer did not owe his place in the customs to the influence of John of 
Gaunt is clear from the fact that the collectorships of customs in London, at 
any rate, were controlled by the Duke’s enemies.” 


Samuel Moore, in reviewing Hulbert’s monograph, says: 


The author performs a useful service in exploding the time-honored theory that 
Chaucer’s fortunes ‘rose and fell with those of John of Gaunt,’ proving conclu- 


* Chaucer, Minor Poems, ed. Skeat, p. 1x. 

10 Englische Studien, 50: 363. 

11 Op. cit., Chap. 1. 

2 Hulbert, J. R., Chaucer's Official Life, Menasha, Wis., 1912, p. 60. 
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sively, by the examination of Chaucer’s career in comparison with that of John 
of Gaunt, the baselessness of the assumption that the latter was Chaucer’s 
political patron and backer.” 


In 1374 the Duke granted Chaucer an annuity of ten pounds, 
which would amount to a considerable sum of money today. 
The worth of this annuity is not to be belittled. : Yet on exa- 
mining the grant more closely, we find that it was given to 
Chaucer not only for his own good and agreeable services, 
but for those of his wife Philippa as well. This grant was not 
simply a gift; it was for services rendered. Just what services 
Chaucer had rendered the Duke is not clear; but Philippa 
had undoubtedly acted as a companion or lady in waiting to 
the Duchess Constance. Thus it would appear that Chaucer 
was really getting money more on his wife’s account than on 
his own, for we find that two years earlier, in August, 1372, 
the Duke had granted Chaucer’s wife a pension of ten pounds 
a year, with no mention of the poet whatever. This pension, 
it seems, was granted her “in consideration of her services to 
his late consort, Queen Blanche, who had died in 1369.”™ 
Does it not seem a little strange that as late as three year’s 
after Blanche’s death the Duke should suddenly remember 
Philippa’s service to her? At any rate, it was an afterthought 
on the Duke’s part which arouses the suspicion that perhaps 
he might have taken a more than ordinary interest in Chaucer’s 
wife. 

John of Gaunt had an affair,» probably before his first 
marriage, with a Marie de Saint Hilaire, who, received a pen- 
sion from Edward III in 1360, and who as late as 1399, was in 
receipt of a pension from the Duke “for the good and agreeable 
service she has rendered for a long time to our honoured Lady 
and mother Philippe, late Queen of England.” A daughter 
Blanche came from the union. In connection with this liaison, 
Armitage-Smith says: “An amour with one of the Queen’s 
maids of honor would have delighted the Monk of Saint Albans, 
and would certainly not have passed unnoticed in later years.””!” 


18 Modern Language Notes, 28: 190. 

™ Life Records of Chaucer, London, 1900. p. xxi. 

% Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt. App. VIII, p. 460. 

%* Confirmation of grant dated April 7, 22 Rich. II, Rot. Pat. Part III m. 3. 
1 Op. cit., p. 460. 
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We know that in 1366,!* Chaucer’s wife was a “‘domicella”’ of 
the Queen’s chamber. The queen here designated was Queen 
Philippa, Gaunt’s mother. Bearing in mind, then, the facts 
that Philippa Chaucer was once certainly one of the Queen’s 
maids of honor, and that she was also in the service respec- 
tively of Blanche and Constance, the Duke’s first and second 
wives, we might wonder indeed if Gaunt really did not have a 
special interest in Philippa. Now the pension of 1372 looks 
more supicious than ever. 

Again we are confronted with the question: Was Thomas 
Chaucer the son of the poet? Martin Ruud comments: 
There is not a single good reason for not accepting the testimony of tradition, 


of coincidence, of heraldry, and of a contemporary that Thomas Chaucer was the 
son of Geoffrey.'® 


Professor Ruud says Edward Walford’s supposition that Thomas 
was an illegitimate son of John of Gaunt by Chaucer’s wife 
cannot be paralleled elsewhere, before or since, and quotes 
that fine Chaucer scholar and indefatigable explorer of the 
Public Records, Walter Rye, as asking impatiently: 


What evidence is there for the bold statement that Thomas Chaucer, usually 
thought to be the poet’s son, was in reality a son of John of Gaunt by a sister 
of Katherine Swynford?*° 


Rye asked that in 1888, but in 1925, six months before Pro- 
fessor Ruud’s dissertation was copyrighted, he said: 


The relationship between the poet and Thomas Chaucer (long by me and others 
assumed to have been his son) was probably only that of foster father and early 
guardian. The importance of Thomas Chaucer, as shown by his wealth and 
Parliamentary position and the magnificence of his tomb at Ewelme, now seem 
to me to show that he was really a bastard son of John of Gaunt by Philippa Roet 
and that her subsequent marriage with the poet was only one of convenience.*! 


Thomas Chaucer was a man of affluence, prominent in affairs, 
and especially favored by the nobility, particularly by John 
of Gaunt and his son, Henry IV. Could Gaunt have had a 
particular reason for so favoring Thomas, when as we have 
seen, he did hardly as much for Geoffrey Chaucer? 


18 Life Records of Chaucer, p. 158, no. 42. 
1® Ruud, Martin B., Thomas Chaucer, Minneapolis, 1926. p. 86. 
2° Anthenaeum 1:436, 1888. 

21 London Times, Literary Section, 26 March 1925. 
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Concerning certain passages in the Parlement of Foules, 
Troilus and Crisseyde, House of Fame, Canterbury Tales, and 
other poems, J. W. Hales says: 


It seems impossible to put a pleasant construction on these passages. It is 
incredible that they should have no personal significance. The conclusion 
clearly is that Chaucer was not happy in his matrimonial relations. It is a fact 
that while Chaucer was domiciled, as we shall see at Aldgate, his wife was in at- 
tendance upon Lady Constance, John of Gaunt’s second wife. Of course such an 
arrangement does not necessarily prove there was any discord between them, 
but it certainly does not discourage the idea.** 


We must take the foregoing comment cautiously, for many 
a sigh that Chaucer heaved in his poems was purely con- 
ventional. Hut can we be sure that Chaucer uttered all of 
these plaints in a purely conventional way and spoke of the 
“sorwe and wo that is in marriage” in his Envoy to Bukton 
merely in imitation of Deschamps’ Miroir du Mariage, as Pro- 
fessor Kittredge suggests?” If not, and if Chaucer’s marriage 
was one of convenience, convenience for John of Gaunt, cer- 
tainly Chaucer could not have felt any overwhelming love for 
the Duke, even after the annuity of 1374, concerning which, 
Professor Moore says: 


. ++. Wwe may grant (for simplicity) Dr. Hulbert’s contention that the annuity to 
Geoffrey Chaucer “was made merely in order to increase the sum given to 
Philippa,” .... 


Aside from this aspect of the relations between the poet 
and the Duke of Lancaster, there is still another matter to be 
considered. It is generally believed that Chaucer married about 
the year 1366.% If his marriage was one of convenience for 
Gaunt, then naturally Chaucer’s grievance against the Duke 
would date from the year of his wedding. If Chaucer had any 
real or apparent grievance at that time, how then, could he in 
all consistency with himself have so lauded Gaunt’s fidelity 
in love as he did in the Book of the Duchess, written in 1369? 
There are two possible answers to this question. First, Mr. Rye 
may be entirely wrong, and Chaucer may have had no ill feel- 
ing toward Gaunt at all. But even then, it seems strange that 


2 Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. IV, p. 158. 
*% Modern Language Notes, 24: 14-15. 
% Tbid., 28:190. 
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the poet would praise Gaunt as faithful in love in view of his 
previous affair with Marie de Saint Hilaire. There is a second 
and more plausible answer. As Chaucer was very likely ina 
position® to know of the Duke’s actual conduct, it does not 
seem improbable that he intentionally praised Gaunt’s imagin- 
ary fidelity, and with a definite purpose in mind, flattered him 
by speaking of him as a young man of “the age of foure and 
twenty yere,” when the Duke must have been at least twenty- 
eight. In other words, the Book of the Duchesse, conventional 
as it is, must have been an out and out bid for Gaunt’s favor 
as a literary patron. If the annuity which Chaucer received 
from the Duke in 1374 was really a reward for the Book of the 
Duchesse, we can only conclude that John of Gaunt was very 
slow indeed in showing his appreciation for the poem. And 
regarding the Duke’s esteem of things artistic in general, Hul- 
bert asks: 

... . was John of Gaunt likely to have had enough interest in poetry to patron- 
ize a poet? I have found no evidence that he dd patronize other poets or artists 
of any kind, and the impression of his character which a careful scholar like Mr. 


Trevelyan has gained from a study of his career, is not that he was such a man 
as would be interested in the arts. 


Even if Chaucer had had no grievance against Gaunt be- 
fore 1369, would not the circumstance just mentioned have 
been reason enough to influence the poet’s attitude toward 
him? Besides, Chaucer’s peculiar relationship to Gaunt alone, 
namely that of illegitimate brother-in-law, and possibly that 
of foster father to Gaunt’s child, Thomas Chaucer, would, I 
think, have been sufficient cause for resentment; at least it 
would have been reason enough for the poet to attempt a 
pointed satire upon his much-vaunted patron through the 
means of a keenly ironical love poem. When Chaucer came 
back from Italy the second time, in September, 1378, and 
found everyone talking about the Duke of Lancaster and 
Catherine Swynford, Chaucer’s sister-in-law, what must he 
have felt and thought? Would he have cared to have his own 


% Marie de St. Hilaire was a native of Hainault. No English chronicler 
speaks of the affair. However, it is my guess that Chaucer was in as good a posi- 
tion as Froissart to know of the matter, since, ransomed from the French in 1359, 
he must have been in France about the time the liaison took place, 1358 or 9. 
*% Op. cit., p. 63. 
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name connected with the affair too? Very likely not. The 
scandal alone would have been inspiration enough, of a kind, 
to write a poem such as I have suggested the House of Fame 
to be. 

In view of Chaucer’s unusual relationship to Lancaster, it 
is possible that the poet might have been thinking for some 
time of a way in which to “get back at” John of Gaunt. It was 
a delicate situation and had to be treated with care. Then 
came the Duke’s unpopularity, and finally the incident which 
must have been on everyone’s tongue. What better opportu- 
nity could Chaucer have than this? 


IV 


We now proceed to an analysis of the poem itself. In the 
opening lines Chaucer expresses the desire that every dream, 
including the one he is about to relate, be turned to good 
and not scorned. Incidentally we get the idea that love is a 
“cruel lyf unsofte.”” But continuing, Chaucer tells us that 
falling asleep, he dreams he is within a glass temple which he 
soon recognizes as the temple of Venus. On the walls he sees 


portrayed the story of Troy, and particularly, the story of 
Eneas’s flight from the doomed city. Imelmann! suggests a 
parallel between Eneas’s eventful journey to Italy where he 
wins a wife and the voyage of Anne of Bohemia from the con- 
tinent to England where she wins a husband. But the parallel 
breaks down completely when it is pointed out that Eneas 
stops in Carthage long enough to seduce a queen. To remind 
Anne of this would not have been very complimentary to her. 

There is a much more probable interpretation. We learn 
from the poem that a storm at sea separates and destroys the 
greater part of Eneas’s “navye.” After the storm Eneas finds 
himself at Carthage where he meets Dido. I think if Chaucer 
had any contemporary event in mind here, it was the defeat 
of the English ships under the command of John of Gaunt 
during the summer of 1378. It must be remembered that about 
that time Gaunt also landed on the coast, perhaps the ‘“Cart- 
age” of the poem, where he appeared in public in company 
with his mistress. 


1 Englische Studien, 45: 430. 
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Chaucer leaves no doubt whatever as to the exact relations 
between Eneas and Dido, for he says that Venus 


.... made Eneas so in grace 

Of Dido, quene of that contree, 

That, shortly for to tellen, she 

Becam his love, and leet him do 

That that wedding longeth to (1.240-244). 


Chaucer then goes on at length to tell how Dido was betrayed. 
Lines 265 to 360 should be read carefully. The entire passage 
cannot be quoted in full, yet the important parts should not 
be omitted. 

In the Prologue to the Legend of Good Women, Alceste com- 
mands Chaucer to write of women faithful in love and to “‘telle 
of false men that hem bytraien.’”’ But nowhere in the Legend 
of Good Women do we find him using such strong language 
against false men as we do in the House of Fame. Such lines 
as the following are significant: 


Lo, how a woman doth amis, 
To love him that unknowen is (1.269-70). 


There may be under goodliheed 
Kevered many a shrewed vyce (1.274-5). 


For this shal every woman fynde 

That som man, of his pure kynde, 

Wol shewen outward the faireste, 

Til he have caught that what him leste (1.279-82). 


.... he that fully knoweth therbe 
May saufly leye hit to his ye (1.290-1). 


These verses must have indeed indicated Chaucer’s attitude 
toward men who are false to women. The fact that these 
lines are much more vehement than anything in the Legend of 
Good Women induces one to believe that Chaucer had Gaunt 
in mind when he wrote them and that he really felt what he 
said. Here indeed was something for the Duke and Catherine 
Swynford to think about. 

But even more significant is the passage in which Dido 
laments Eneas’s infidelity when he deserts her and goes to 
Italy. She says: 


Alas! is every man thus trewe, 
That every yere wolde have a newe, 
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If hit so longe tyme dure, 

Or elles three peraventure? 

As thus: of oon he wolde have fame 
In magnifying of his name; 

Another for frendship seith he; 

And yet ther shal the thridde be, 
That shal be taken for delyte, 

Lo, or for singular profyte (1.301—10). 


Now Eneas had relations with three different women. Creusa 
perished when Troy fell. Dido was deserted at Carthage. La- 
vinia, the third one, Eneas espoused in Italy after he had killed 
her lord. It is needless to say that Gaunt also had relation 
with three different women. Moreover, by his first marriage 
he ‘had fame’ and ‘magnified his name,’for he succeeded in 
the right of his wife to the earldom of Lancaster on the death 
of his father-in-law in 1361. Eneas’s relationship with La- 
vinia resembles somewhat that of Gaunt’s with Constance, as 
in each case the connection was less for “frendship,” which 
goes very well in poetry, than for political reasons. Gaunt’s third 
wife, Catherine Swynford, whom he married in 1396, he had 
“taken for delyte” long before. He had been conducting an 
affair with her probably before he married Constance. Although 
we cannot expect the parallels to be absolutely perfect, in the 
nature of things, we can easily see that Chaucer could scarcely 
have made his allusion plainer, had he conspicuously brought 
John of Gaunt’s name into the poem. 

There is still another important passage which in some re- 
spects gives us the key to the whole poem. Dido continues to 
bemoan her fate, this time lamenting the loss of her reputation. 
She realizes that through Eneas she has become a disgrace to 
her kingdom. The lines are as follows: 


O, weylawey that I was born! 

For through yow is my name lorn, 

And alle myn actes red and songe 

Over al this lond, on every tonge. 

O wikke Fame! for ther nis 

Nothing so swift, lo, as she is! (1.345-51). 


Up to this point Chaucer has, I believe, aroused interest 
by drawing a parallel between Eneas and John of Gaunt. Then 
in the passage quoted above, he plainly gives us an inkling of 
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the true nature of Fame, or as we should say today, rumor. 
If the acts of Dido are read and sung, and are spread abroad 
by “‘wikke Fame”’, surely there can be no question as to what 
kind of tidings Chaucer himself expects to hear later on in 
Fame’s house. Eneas and Dido have now served their pur- 
pose. When in the second book the reader discovers that 
Chaucer is to hear tidings of love’s folk at the House of Fame, 
would it not become immediately clear to him that the poet 
means he is to learn of Gaunt’s adventures with Catherine 
Swynford? Would not Chaucer’s contemporaries have under- 
stood quickly enough, and read on with highly increased 
interest? 


That Chaucer wished to emphasize the unhappiness which 
results from illicit love and infidelity in love there can be little 
doubt. He says: 


But weylawey ! the harm the routhe, 

That hath betid for swich untrouthe, 

As men may ofte in bokes rede, 

And al day seen hit yet in dede, 

That for to thinken hit, a tene is (1.383-87). 


The line speaking of infidelity seen every day in actuality 
could indeed refer directly to Gaunt’s public indecorum. Chau- 
cer then adds to this by alluding to classic examples of mis- 
fortune brought about by the falsity of such renowned heroes 
as Achilles, Paris, Jason, Hercules, and Theseus. 

We come now to a discussion of Book II. This is probably 
the most humorous of the three books. Here we have a royal 
eagle holding learned conversation with the frightened Geoffrey. 
An animal or bird with human qualities, eccentricities, and 
vanities is always amusing. But the eagle, without which 
Chaucer could never have got to Fame’s house, was an es- 
sential part of the machinery of the poem. Chaucer got as 
much humor out of him as possible, however, lightening in 
this way the tone of the entire poem, which as we have seen 
in Book I, starts out seriously enough. 

Book II abounds in autobiographical allusions, some of 
which again confirm the impression that Chaucer did not have 
a happy married life. He tells us that he is not a lover himself, 
although he has praised Venus in song and story, and has been 
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interested in love’s folk. However, rather than stress minor 
points, I shall call attention more particularly to those pass- 
ages which bear directly on the interpretation of the poem 
with which we are interested. 

When the eagle takes Chaucer up from the desert sur- 
rounding the temple of Venus, the poet is very much frightened. 
But the eagle calms his fears by telling him that as a messenger 
of Jupiter he has come to bring the poet to the House of Fame, 
where he is to receive a reward for his unrequited service to 
love’s cause and for having 

.... Served so ertentifly 
His blynde nevew Cupido 


And fair Venus (goddesse) also, 
Withoute guerdon ever yit (1.616-19). 


It seems that Jupiter in casting about in his mind for a 
suitable reward for Geoffrey, has discovered that the poet is 
so busy and so interested in books, and lives so like a hermit, 
that he hears nothing at all of love’s folk. The eagle speaks of 
this and says: 

Wherfor, as I seyde, y-wis, 

Iupiter considereth this, 

And also, beau sir, other thinges; 
That is, that thou hast no tydinges 
Of Loves folk, if they be glade, 

Ne of noght elles that Gode made; 
And noght only fro fer contree 
That ther no tyding comth to thee, 
But of thy verray neyghebores, 
That dwellen almost at thy dores, 
Thou herest neither that ne this (1.641-51). 


Whom does the poet mean by “Loves folk?’ What are the 
tidings ‘“‘fro fer contree,’’ and of Chaucer’s “‘verray neyghe- 
bores?”” Could not this be a veiled general reference to Cather- 
ine Swynford, Gaunt, the men under his command, and the 
actions of all of them on sea and land, at home and in “fer 
contree?”’ 

In informing Chaucer that Juptier has decided to reward 
his thankless devotion to Venus and Cupid by tidings of love’s 
folk, the eagle says: 


For truste wel, that thou shalt here, 
When we be comen there I seye, 
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Mo wonder thinges, dar I leye, 

Of Loves folk mo tydinges, 

Both sothe sawes and lesinges; 

And mo loves new begonne, 

And long y-served loves wonne, 

And mo loves casuelly 

Than ben betid, no man woot why, 

But as a blind man stert an hare; 

And more Iolitee and fare, 

Whyl that they fynde love of stele, 
As thinketh hem, and overal wele; 

Mo discordes, and mo Ielousyes, 

Mo murmurs and mo dissimulaciouns, 
And feyned reparaciouns; 

And mo berdes in two houres 
Withoute rasour or sisoures 

Y-mad, then greynes be of sondes (1.672-91). 


The passage just quoted is important because it tells what 
kind of love tidings the poet is to hear. And the fact that he 
is to learn of lies, discords, jealousies, and dissimulations, as 
well as of felicitous love, is indeed suggestive. Why does Chau- 
cer speak of illicit and unhappy love here? There can be little 
doubt that Gaunt’s retinue was a pretty immoral troop. What 
else could be expected of them when their leader set the ex- 
ample by appearing in public with his mistress? I am inclined 
to believe that the sort of thing that happened on the English 
coast was not new to Gaunt and his men, for I find that in 
1371, after the conquest of Montpaon, Lancaster, disbanding 
his troops, winked at the mischief they did because he thought 
he would soon need them again. Concerning this Froissart 
says: 
Si se commenciérent 4 espardre les compagnes sus les pays, li quel y faisoient 
moult de maulz, ossi bien en terre d’amis que d’anemis. Si les soutenoit lidis 
dus et leur souffroit a faire leur aises pour le cause de ce qu’il en pensoit 4 avoir 
besongne.? 
Thus the passage from the House of Fame given above might 
refer not merely to Gaunt’s illicit love affair alone, but to those 
of his irresponsible men-at-arms as well. 

Chaucer has thus given us the important part of Book II. 
He has explained his trip to the House of Fame, and further- 


2 Chroniques de Froissart, Paris, Societé de l’histoire de France, 1888. Vol. 
VIII, 2nd Part, p. 17. 
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more, has given us a very good idea of what he expects to hear 
there. But he cannot end Book II at this point, first, because 
in so doing he would make his meaning too obvious, and second, 
because the length, about two hundred lines, would be dispro- 
portionate to that of Book I. He takes this opportunity, then, 
to allow the eagle to describe the location of Fame’s house, 
which is midway “‘betwixen hevene, erthe, and see,’”’ and the 
manner in which all reports and rumors reach the House of 
Fame. Humor is again predominant. Upon the slightest pro- 
vocation, the didactic eagle, or “helpful animal’ as Sypherd 
calls him, launches forth into lengthy scientific discussions and 
attempts to teach Chaucer things he has no desire to learn. In 
one of his discourses the eagle informs the poet that sound 
spreads and is magnified in the same manner that the circle 
widens when a stone is thrown into water. This is bad science, 
of course, but it shows admirably how gossip spreads. The 
eagle hints as much when he says that the slightest sound, 
“thogh hit were pyped of a mouse,” comes finally to Fame’s 
house. 

However, Chaucer evidently did not wish the reader to 
forget John of Gaunt, for at the very outset of Book III, in 
describing Fame’s abode, he tells us that it 


....8tood upon so high a roche, 
Hyer stant ther non in Spaine (1.11167). 


At first this appears to be a simple, commonplace statement 
merely adding to the description. Nevertheless, one is inclined 
to suspect that Chaucer’s contemporary readers saw in this 
passage more than meets the modern eye. In speaking of the 
Duke’s unpopularity, Armitage-Smith says: 

To this must be added the dislike of his countrymen for the Castilian marriage 
and their fear of the international difficulties which it appeared to involve, and 
the natural suspicion which they felt for one who, not content with his extra- 


ordinary position as the wealthiest subject of the English crown, surrounded 
himself with royal state and claimed also the respect due to the King of Castile 


and Leon.’ 


The poet’s mention of Spain, then, may be termed another sign 
post along the reader’s path. 


* Op. cit., p. 124. 
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There is another instance of the same sort of thing some 
lines further on. The poet speaks of minstrels and musicians 


.... that maken blody soun 

In trumpe, beme, and clarioun; 
For in fight and blode-sheding 

Is used gladly clariouning (1.1239-42). 


Chaucer goes on to say that he hears among these trumpeters 


.... al that used clarioun 
In Cataloigne and Aragon 
That in her tyme famous were (1.1247-49). 


This is another reference to Spain, one which speaks of blood- 
shed. Here we must remember the campaign of the Black 
Prince with his younger brother, John of Gaunt, in Castile, 
1366 and 1367, when their successes replaced Pedro the Cruel 
upon the throne. We have testimony to the effect that Chaucer 
knew of this campaign, and also of Pedro’s fate in the stanzas 
De Petro Rege Ispannie, found in the Monk’s Tale. Armitage- 
Smith tells us that the events of this campaign 

.... left an indelible mark on the character of John of Gaunt, and determined 
the trend of his ambition. ... . * Lancaster... . burned to imitate the example 
of one (the Black Prince) who at a touch had made the whole fabric of the new 
dynasty collapse, who made and unmade alliances at his well, and by his mere 


fiat rearranged the relations of the powers. That example was not forgotten, 
and it worked in the mind of the ambitious Duke. .... ad 


We know that in this campaign Gaunt bore himself creditably 
in battle and gained some distinction in valor. We also know 
that later, particularly in 1378, on shipboard and as a soldier, 
he was not so successful. Does the poet not refer here in some 
way to the Duke as a miltary man? 

But to return to the poem. Chaucer enters the castle of 
Fame, and there sees and hears many wondrous things. He then 
describes at great length the nine companies which come to 
ask boons of the goddess of Fame. The poet says of them: 


And somme of hem she graunted sone, 
And somme she werned wel and faire; 
And somme she graunted the contraire 
Of her axing utterly (1.1538-41). 


4 Op. cit., p. 33. 
5 Thid., p. 63. 
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The asking and the granting of these boons constitutes a con- 
siderable part of the lengthy digression which has thitherto 
proved a cause of discussion. It helps to make Book III as 
long as the first two books put together. There can be little 
doubt that a subject such as the fickleness of fame,* would be 
so attractive to any poet that he might easily spend more time 
on it than he expected to. On the other hand, Chaucer may 
have had a purpose other than that of satisfying his poetic 
interests in giving us this long digression. Earlier in the poem 
he has called Fame wicked. But here we find Fame’s servitor, 
Aeolus, proclaims good or ill» moral fame through his two 
trumpets, Clere Laude and Sclaundre, not according to deserts 
merely, but rather according to the wanton caprices of the god- 
dess of Fame. Hence, wicked people may receive good fame 
from her, and irreproachable people may receive a bad name 
from her without any cause whatsoever, and vice versa. This 
is illustrated in her grants to the nine companies. 

Chaucer no doubt saw that this digressive description of 
the fickleness of fame could serve two purposes. First, it might 
serve as a warning to Gaunt that Fame, the goddess of many 
eyes, ears, and tongues, is really the public, which, often with- 
out rime or reason, is quick to love and hate, praise or blame. 
Thus it would be better for the Duke to be less conspicuous in 
his indiscretions, for public opinion may ruin as well as raise 
a man. 

On the other hand, should Gaunt become incensed at the 
poem and take action against the poet, Chaucer might point 
out that here in the exposition of Fame’s untrustworthiness, 
he is really doing the Duke a service by showing the public 
that to hear reports of a person is not always to hear the truth, 
and that the people have no right to make a mountain of gossip 
out of a mole hill of fact, especially when the fact concerns a 
man of high rank. 

When the nine companies have come and gone, some one 
at the poet’s shoulder inquires if he too has come here in 
search of fame. Chaucer replies with some indignation that 
he has not. He has come to hear certain tidings which, though 


*A stock subject for poetic treatment? See Professor H. R. Patch’s 
article, Fortuna in Old French Literature, Smith College Studies, IV, 4, July, 1923. 
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Fame be interesting, he has failed to learn in her house. He 
is then conducted to the House of Rumor, which is, apparently, 
the place Chaucer originally had in mind when he spoke of the 
House of Fame in Book II. Here rumors of every conceivable 
sort and nature take their origin. Inside, the poet sees many 
people whispering tidings to one another. And whether true 
or false, 
thus north and southe 


Went every (word) fro mouthe to mouthe, 
And that encresing evermo (1.2075-77). 


Finally, all tidings, escaping through holes or windows, go 
straight to Fame, who gives each a name and 


.... eek duracioun, 
Some to wexe and wane sone, 
As dooth the faire whyte mone (1.2114~16). 


But despite the nature of the House of Rumor and its 
mendacious inmates, Chaucer becomes extremely interested 
in a certain tiding. He says: 


.... Il alther-fastest wente 

Aboute . . . . eek a tyding for to here, 

That I had herd of som contree 

That shal not now be told for me;— 

For hit no need is, redely; 

Folk can sing hit bet than I; 

For al mote out outher late or rathe (1.2131-39). 


And immediately there is a great press and crowding of people 
in one corner where tidings of love are being told.’ At last the 
poet sees a man “of greet auctorite,’’ who is about to speak, 
when the poem suddenly breaks off and ends abruptly. 

Chaucer must have been near the end when he stopped 
writing. In the Invocation he calls this his “‘litel laste book.” 
The last book is anything but little. That, added to the fact 
that the conclusion is lacking, is likely to render inconsistent 
almost any interpretation of the poem. Yet, having advanced 
thus far, we may reasonably hazard a further suggestion or 
two. 

In the passage quoted above we have only a general refer- 
ence to “som contree.”” Now, according to the Chronicon 
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Angliae, Gaunt appeared in public with his mistress in towns 
along the English coast. It is not improbable that she accom- 
panied hin to France, where we know he later met with failure. 
It is very likely that some of these plundering expeditions of 
the Duke took place along the French coast as well as the Eng- 
lish. The “som contree,” then, might refer to either England 
or France and to that which “mote out outher late or rathe,”’ 
namely, the Duke’s indecorum, in either country, as well 
as to his defeats in the unsuccessful war with France. 


Chaucer as a careful and conscientious literary artist, could, 
when he chose, write well planned and proportioned poems. 
But the House of Fame seems not so planned. The first two 
books are fairly good constructively, but the third, out of pro- 
portion to the others, is much longer, deviates from the poet’s 
original idea, and finally goes to pieces, breaking off without 
an end. This is understandable if we look at the poem in the 
light of the interpretation set forth in this essay. Chaucer 
may have had a long standing grievance against Gaunt. 
Gaunt’s unpopularity and his appearance in public with his 
mistress may have been the immediate inspiration of the 
House of Fame. If such were the case, even though Chaucer 
had meditated a long time before writing, the poem itself 
could well have been the offspring of an emotional reaction, 
a righteous indignation, rather than that of a carefully thought 
out plan. This seems plausible when we remember the vehem- 
ence of certain passages in Book I. It is possible that an 
emotional impetus, indignation and shame for the slander 
brought upon a kinswoman, may have carried the poet on 
through the first two books beneath the cover of whimsical 
humor and artificial allegory, but that on reaching the name 
of the very man he was covertly addressing in Book III, 
Chaucer found it wiser—and perhaps more artistic—to stop 
abruptly. He had shot his bolt; if he continued, it might re- 
coil against him. 


Thus a closer study of the relations between the Gaunt and 
Chaucer families, and of Chaucer’s literary methods, shows, 
I think, that Chaucer may have written the House of Fame as 
a covert attack upon Guant under the guise of a whimsical 
and allegorical fantasy. 
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This theory corroborates Tatlock’s argument for dating the 
poem about 1379. Gaunt’s escapades took place before Chau- 
cer’s return from Italy in September of that year. The House 
of Fame may have been completed by the tenth of December, 
twice mentioned in the poem, but if it were begun on that 
date, it could not have been finished much before the first of 
the new year, 1379. The dates suggested by Imelmann and 
Koch cannot be considered reliable, since these dates are based 
on their theories and are not supported by other evidence. 


FREDERICK CARL RIEDEL 
Williams College 











TRANSLATING GOETHE’S POEMS 


Unless we stop to think about-it carefully, we are very 
likely to undervalue the contributions to the progress of the 
world that have been made by translators. In the creation of 
cultural values original literary composition, whether oral or 
written, ranks unquestionably first, but in the dissemination 
of culture translation is a close second. Translation exerts 
most influence in earlier stages of civilization, but, in the 
opinion of Goethe, will always remain one of the most impor- 
tant and most worthy occupations in general world inter- 
course. 

The effects of some translations have been profound and 
enduring, as is shown in the influence of Greek thought and 
literary art upon Roman philosophy and literature, in spite of 
the fact that the Greeks were conquered by the Romans. It 
was translations that began the shaping of Latin poetry after 
Greek models. It was also through roundabout translations, 
from Greek into Syriac into Arabic into Latin, that Aristotle 
in somewhat distorted form became the dominating influence 
of medieval science. If the Bible had never been translated, 
the story of human progress during the last two-thousand 
years would have been fundamentally different. Who can say 
what would have become of Christianity if the New Testa- 
ment had been accessible only in the original? Where is there 
a work of English literature to compare with the King James 
version of the Bible, in influence upon the English language? 
Was ever literary performance nationally more influential than 
Luther’s translation of the Bible into real German? But for 
translations, how could Russian writers have cast such a spell 
over their neighbors to the West, and how could Ibsen have 
revolutionized the modern drama? 

It is hardly to be supposed that at this late day anything 
new of importance could be said on the general subject of the 
qualifications of the translator. Dryden covers most of the 
field in this one sentence: ‘“He[the translator] must perfectly 
understand his author’s tongue and absolutely command his 
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own.” Besides understanding the German language perfectly, 
the translator of a lyric by Goethe should also know, at. the 
very least, Dichtung und Wahrheit, and the poet’s other writ- 
ings, including his letters, of the period in which the lyric 
belongs. For his poems blossomed forth out of his life, and it is 
well to know the related experience before attempting to ren- 
der the particular lyric, even though the reality may not 
closely resemble the poetic reflexion. It will, however, give 
sufficient orientation to make it highly improbable that the 
title, say, An den Mond, “‘Fiillest wieder Busch und Tal,” 
will be rendered, as it was by J. S. Dwight, Jlm, the River, to 
the Moon, unless the compiler of the Crowell edition of The 
Poems of Goethe has here substituted a wiseacre’s headline for 
the poet’s original title. On the other hand, an attempt to infer 
the experience from the poem is almost certain to lead to con- 
fusion. Even scholars who ought to know better sometimes 
err in this regard. Diintzer’s interpretation of Uber allen 
Gipfeln as a prayer to Morpheus is headed in that direction, 
though not borne on the pinions of poetry. His is only one 
degree farther away from the true aim of the song than the view 
that would justify translation with Consolation of Thanatos as 
a title. An ideal translator first understands his lyric and feels 
its true significance, then employs the choicest means of his 
mother tongue to create, as though it were an original, a 
lyric of like content and as nearly as may be of like form. 

If we ask ourselves why it is that in our country the people 
who do not undertand German are more inclined to recognize 
Goethe’s greatness in other things than they are in lyric poetry, 
the very field in which he is the supreme master, we shall not 
be far from the truth if we say that translators have come 
nearer to doing him justice in his other works than they have 
in his lyrics. This was to be expected, for his greatest lyrics 
owe their special distinction to subtle features which are 
likely to be left behind when the translator has carried over 
into his rendering all that his own facility in English can express. 
If you think as I do, of a lyric as an intricate musical composi- 
tion, of which language, rhyme, rhythm, sentence melody, 
wave of emotion, flight of fancy, flash of thought are the ele- 
ments, with tones and overtones blending into a harmonious 
whole, it is no wonder that, if the language, which is at the 
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same time a large and indispensible part of all the other ele- 
ments, be replaced by another language, the words of which 
have different tones and overtones, the sentences different 
melodies, so that the strophic structure has to be changed, the 
composition as a whole is more than likely to retain some fea- 
tures that disturb the harmony. Replacing the dominant 
instrument with another of equally commanding importance 
necessitates thorough-going reorchestration, and that is even 
more difficult than original orchestration with its single em- 
barrassment of “how?” instead of the double difficulty of 
“how?” and “what?” What Goethe says in Noten zum Divan 
of oriental poetry, is true of his own: “Die Sprache spielt 
als Sprache die erste Rolle.” 

In an interesting letter to Kérner (May 25, 1792), in which 
Schiller comments on his poetic process since criticism has 
forced him from somnambulistic to conscious productivity, 
he points out that his study of himself reveals, among other 
things, his failure to conform to Goethe’s definition as given 
in Gétz von Berlichingen: “So fihl’ ich denn in dem Augenblick, 
was den Dichter macht, ein volles, ganz von einer Empfindung 
volles Herz.”” But the remark of particular interest in con- 
nection with what I have been saying is this: ‘Das Musika- 
lische eines Gedichts schwebt mir weit éfter vor der Seele, 
wenn ich mich hinsetze, es zu machen, als der klare Begriff 
vom Inhalt, iiber den ich kaum mit mireinig bin.’”’ Ina letter to 
Goethe (March 18, 1796), after the two had become friends, 
he inquires how Goethe goes about writing poetry, adding as 
to his own process: “Bei mir ist die Empfindung anfangs ohne 
bestimmten und klaren Gegenstand; dieser bildet sich erst 
spiter. Eine gewisse musikalische Gemiitsstimmung geht vor- 
her, und auf diese folgt bei mir erst die poetische Idee.” Of 
the three main divisions of poetry Geothe says: ‘‘Und gewiss 
schwarz auf weiss sollte durchaus verbannt sein; das Epische 
sollte recitiert, das Lyrische gesungen und getanzt und das 
Dramatische persénlich minisch vorgetragen werden.” 


Now if a lyric should be sung and danced it must have a 
tune to fit its words and control the dancer’s feet. That the 
tune does not come to the poet after the words are composed, 
we may infer from the first strophe of Der Musensohn: 
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Durch Feld und Wald zu schweifen, 
Mein Liedchen wegzupfeifen, 

So geht’s von Ort zu Ort! 

Und nach dem Takte reget, 

Und nach dem Mass beweget 

Sich alles an mir fort. 


These last three lines show how the poet’s whole being is 
under the spell of the melody, as “Singen,” ‘Wandern,” 
“Dichten” synchronize. But it seems only natural to assume 
that the tune is the first element. As an attempt to find out 
how this matter is treated by translators let us look into one 
of Goethe’s simplest poems, Gefunden, a parable of his rela- 
tion to Christiane. The strophe is the same in form as that of 
the Strassburg Mailied, ‘‘Wie herrlich leuchtet mir die Natur!” 
The assumption that the tune preceded the words in point of 
time finds support in the contention that our poem is a direct 
imitation of Pfeffel’s Die Nelke. It was not the tune that an- 
noyed Goethe in this moralizing lyric, but the text which left 
him no peace till he had freed himself of the dissonant im- 
pression by composing a text in harmony with his poetic nature. 
Now how is his poem translated by Aytoun and Martin? 

Ich ging im Walde 

So fiir mich hin, 

Und nichts zu suchen, 

Das war mein Sinn. 


The translation runs: 


Through the forest idly, 

As my steps I bent, 

With a free and happy heart, 
Singing as I went. 


The rhythmic movement is entirely different. No suggestion 
of the sauntering “‘Wanderer,” getting into a swing that will 
remain unchanged in spite of his treasure trove and his de- 
light in its possession. The pretty flower for his garden, which 
we meet in the second strophe, is not to change the rhythm of 
his life. 


Im Schatten sah ich 
Ein Bliimchen stehn, 
Wie Sterne leuchtend, 
Wie Auglein schén. 
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The English translation reads: 


Cowering in the shade I 
Did a floweret spy, 

Bright as any star in heaven, 
Sweet as any eye. 


The lines are given an extra stress, the third line two extra 
stresses, and the metre is inverted. The tune is entirely changed. 
But we see here a good example of one of the difficulties the 
translator has to contend with. Some things may be put with 
a terseness in German that is utterly impossible in English, 
and the reverse is just as true. ‘‘Wie Sterne leuchtend, wie 
Auglein schén,”’ says a lot in nine syllables. The comparisons 
are poetic, not scientific. It is not the brilliancy of the flower’s 
coloring that suggests the first comparison, but rather its love- 
liness. It is hard to know what to say about “Auglein’”’ here. 
I think Goethe was thinking of a particular pair, in view of 
the frequency with which “Augelchen” are mentioned in his 
correspondence with Christiane, though there is a vast dif- 
ference between “‘Auglein’” and “Augelchen.” The same eyes 
were “Auglein’”’ when they lavished their innocence and love 
on the Geheimrat himself, but ‘““Augelchen” when their “flirta- 
tious” glances were trained on any other man. The point of 
comparison must be either a very special pair of eyes or a special 
expression in them, not eyes in general or minion eyes in 
particular. The translators took both phrases literally— 
“Bright as any star in heaven, Sweet as any eye.” 


Ich wollt’ es brechen, 
Da sagt’ es fein: 
Soll ich zum Welken 
Gebrochen sein? 


Down to pluck it stooping, 
Thus to me it said, 
“Wherefore pluck me only 
To wither and to fade?” 


Ich grub’s mit allen 
Den Wiirzlein aus, 
Zum Garten trug ich’s 
Am hiibschen Haus, 


Und pflanzt’ es wieder 
Am stillen Ort; 
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Nun zweigt as immer 
Und bliiht so fort. 


Up with its roots I dug it, 

I bore it as it grew, 

And in my garden-plot at home 
I planted it anew; 


All in a still and shady place, 
Beside my home so dear, 

And now it thanks me for my pains 
And blossoms all the year. 


Not only is the melody different; its spirit is changed. The 
atmosphere is differently charged. What the words say is not 
so very different. What I miss most is Goethe’s characteristic 
“‘Wohlklang”’ and “‘rhythmisches Behagen.” 

I have before me another version which attempts merely 
to produce the rhythmic structure and approximately the 
sense. 

Through woodland idly 
My way I went, 

No treasure seeking, 
My heart content. 


A shaded flower 

I chanced to spy, 
As starlight lovely, 
As sweeting’s eye. 


I stopped to pluck it, 
Its wee voice said: 
Shall I to wither 

Be plucked, and fade? 


I dug it out and 
No rootlet tore, 
Then to my garden 
And home it bore, 


In quiet bower 
It planted here. 

. Now grows it ever 
And blooms all year. 


In view of the distinguished men of letters who, along 
with others less famous and less skilled, have essayed the 
task of turning Goethe’s lyric German into lyric English, let 
us see whether we can discover some further reasons why it is 
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we are not better satisfied with their results? Why is it that 
what to many has been a luring problem has turned out to be 
more or less beyond their powers? 

Let us for a moment consider what is involved in such 
translating. If we were to say, the thought and feeling are to 
be reproduced in a form of verse with the same scheme of 
rhymes and metres, this would be by no means a complete 
statement of the problem, though it is about what translators 
usually undertake and almost never accomplish. A mood 
induced by inspiration, not sought by power of will; creative 
fancy unfolding a vision against a background of real experi- 
ence; simple direct words falling naturally into the melody 
that rings through the poet’s soul;—these factors invest what 
otherwise might be but the handiwork of a versifier with the 
aura of true poetry. 

In creating his lyric masterpieces Goethe was a free artist, 
and the only limitations to which he may be said to have been 
subject in the choice of material and expression were such as 
he instinctively observed or consciously consulted in the 
interest of his art. The translator enjoys none of this liberty 
whatever. He has everything prescribed for him. If he attempts 
to observe closely every detail of the prescribed task the best 
he can hope to achieve is a “Kunststiick,”’ not a ““Kunstwerk.” 

It would be folly to make the translation of a poem by 
Goethe a process of taking apart a mosaic and reproducing 
each piece separately in English and then piecing the parts 
together. If one were to attempt to employ cognate words 
with the thought of keeping the two media as nearly alike as 
possible it would be found that semantic developments have so 
changed the boundaries of what may have been at one time 
virtually equivalents, but are such no longer, that only rarely 
could one use them in rhymes, and those available in any posi- 
tion would be chiefly words with universal or no cultural con- 
notations. If strict conformity to the metrical and strophic struc- 
ture of the original were insisted upon, it would be necessary to 
employ some makeshift words solely for the sake of rhyme or 
metre, thus rating form above substance, exactly the opposite 
of the German appraisement of their value. But it is not 
words alone, nor rhymes, nor yet rhythms, nor all three to- 
gether that make poetical language. Rather it is felicitous 
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expression of a beautiful vision and sincere feeling, that grips 
our attention, lifts us above ordinary things, and sways us by 
its rhythms and keeps us in suspense by its rhymes, so that 
our spirits pulsate in harmony with the poetical illusion. Even 
the slightest change in the wording may destroy the illusion 
and reduce the poetry to prose. It is the spirit shaping its 
own happy expression that counts, not primarily the words 
it employs. It is therefore more important that the translator 
approximate as nearly as may be the spirit of his original than 
that he should reproduce vocabulary and strophic structure. 
Otherwise he might lay himself open to the criticism of Mep- 
histo: 


Dann hat er die Teile in seiner Hand, 
Fehlt leider! nur das geistege Band. 


An etymologizing glance at the vocabulary employed by 
Goethe in his best known lyrics will readily discover that he 
uses no foreign words, if we count as German the borrowed 
words that have been in the language at least since Middle- 
High-German times. Exceptions such as “Orangen,” ‘“Citro- 
nen,” ““Myrte,” which are fundamental elements in Mignon’s 
picture of Italy and connote yearning; or “Labyrinth” in 
“durch das Labyrinth der Brust wandelt in der Nacht,” a dis- 
tinctly fitting term because of its associations, cannot be looked 
upon as vitiating my statement. Sincerity, directness, long- 
ing, love seem to demand words that have been part and parcel 
of the language so long that their roots are imbedded in thor- 
oughly German culture. What happens when such language 
is rendered into English, where many a Saxon word has long 
been entirely buried beneath a Romance deposit, or, if it sur- 
vives, has still to dispute its place in the sun with a word of 
Romance origin that has enjoyed the protection of court 
prestige? In English, as in German, if will be found that words 
of the native stock are for the most part used to express feel- 
ings that rise from the depths of our souls, whereas the words 
of foreign origin are rooted little below the surface in the rather 
nerve-free strata of foreign culture superimposed upon the 
original Anglo-Saxon. To drop the mixed figure, we may say 
that the clash of cultures has established a kind of caste sys- 
tem among words. The immigrant words are admirably suited 
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to authority, science, and the expression of such intellectual 
moods as satire, irony, and wit, but not so well adapted to the 
warm feeling that goes straight from heart to heart. Sophisti- 
cated phraseology does not convey genuine lyric feeling. 

Let us look for a moment at “Heidenréslein.”” Dr. Sim- 
mons, in her Goethe’s Lyric Poems in English Translation Prior 
to 1860 (p. 105), lists twelve different published translations of 
the poem in that period, the title itself being rendered in nine 
different ways: “The Rosebud,” “Rose upon the Lea,” “Rose- 
bud on the Heather,” “‘Rosebud on the Heath,” “The Heath 
Rose,” “The Wood Rose.” In two of these, ‘‘Heather Rose”’ 
and ‘‘Rosebud on the Heather,”’ the term “Heather” would 
suggest to me either the plant or its color; but the color would 
not agree with “‘Réslein rot” of the refrain, and a rose blossom- 
ing on a heather plant would suggest a freak of nature or the 
handiwork of a plant wizard. ‘‘The Wood Rose,” if such a 
conbination were possible, would involve a complete shift of 
the setting for the erotic encounter. 

If we were to examine these particular versions no further, it 
would seem as though the bonny rose on the heath, which was 
no match for the impetuous youth who would pluck it, had, 
through its armor of poetical dress, been able successfully to 
ward off some attempts to transport it bodily from its native 
Alsatian heath to a foreign English lea. 

Seemingly easy words and idioms of the original often 
prove to be the despair of the translator. If we had to do 
here with “‘Rose”’ instead of “‘Réslein,” and if Goethe had not 
made it “morgenschén,” and had not let it expire with “Weh 
und Ach,” and if the folk-song source of our lyric had not 
contained that haunting refrain, “‘Réslein auf der Heiden,” 
especially the trochee “Heiden” and the other trochees it 
demands to break the monotony of masculine rhymes, it would 
have been far easier to render the song into corresponding 
English verse. It is, however, these apparently small, but in 
reality most significant things that distinguish the poet from 
the poetaster. Nothing is harder to match than extreme 
terseness combined with felicitous expression. And here we 
have the further complication of flawless harmony between 
the nature of a “‘Réslein” and that of, say, a Friederike Brion, 
which gives every act, word, and emotion the plasticity of the 
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universal and elemental. Such creations can be copied or imi- 
tated, albeit imperfectly, but never equalled, in another 
medium. 

As an illustration of the fundamental importance of the 
rhyme words of the original language in the impression made 
upon us by a very simple poem, let us turn to Uber allen Gip- 
feln. : 

Take the rhymes by themselves as a series: “‘Gipfeln,”’ 
“Ruh,” “Wipfeln,” “du,” ‘““Hauch,” ‘‘Walde,” “‘balde,” “auch.” 
If we could plot a line representing the quality of the accented 
vowels of these words, and the slurred ‘‘e’’ of the feminine end- 
ings, we should have a remarkable melodic figure embracing 
the outstanding notes of the whole lyric tune. The emotional 
content, if plotted, would yield a concordant figure. As the 
troubled poet scans the mountain heights and sees there per- 
fect peace, then, turning to the tree tops, finds there only a 
last faint breath of the parting breeze, his longing turns to 
sanguine hope and finds its musical expression in the sus- 
tained note ‘‘Hauch,” with its long vowel further lengthened 
by “ch,” the one consonant sound in the language capable of 
producing this effect, the word “Hauch”’ itself portraying 
onomatopoetically the dying away of the agitation and tur- 
moil of the preceding prayer for peace of soul, “Der du von 
dem Himmel bist .... Siisser Friede, Komm, ach komm in 
meine Brust.’’ The order of rhymes now changes as the sym- 
bolic little songsters of the woods, through their repose, gently 
calm the waves of our singer’s emotion down to the tonic, 
‘‘Warte nur, balde Ruhest du auch.”’ There is matchless music 
in this rhyme scheme, and it fits perfectly the surge of a poetic 
vision through the breast of the great “hoper” and coming 
Olympian. 

Now it is simply impossible to find English rhymes to 
correspond to “Gipfeln’” and “Wipfeln,” “Ruh” and “du,” 
“‘Walde” and “balde,” ““Hauch” and “auch.” The translator 
is forced to place the equivalents of other words of the poem, or 
perhaps mere makeshifts, in the rhyme positions and thus to 
construct a lyric that treats as major values things that to 
Goethe were minor values, or were not in his mind at all. It 
is in the most effective distribution of values that the sovereign 
hand of genius shows its cunning. 
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Let us look at a few of Goethe’s refractory words in Der 
Fischer. They will help us realize that the way of the translator 
is hard. 

“Das Wasser rauscht’.” What onomatopoetic word should 
we employ here? “Rushed,” “splashed,” “plashed”’ “‘swished,”’ 
“swashed?” The rhythm would exclude “rippled,” “‘gurgled,” 
“murmured.” Or should we say “surged,” “whirled?” Hardly 
“purled.”’ But the word will not trouble us half as much here as 
later on, when we come to “‘Aus dem bewegten Wasser rauscht 
ein feuchtes Weib hervor.” Not only do we see the ‘‘Weib” 
rise quickly out of the agitated element she symbolizes, 
but the descriptive ‘“‘sch’” with an explosive ‘“‘t’’-ending in 
“rauscht” reproduces vividly the sound that accompanies the 
bursting in of the second dramatis persona upon the scene. 
A perfect dramatic picture painted in speech music. How 
could we ever expect to discover an onomatopoetic rendering 
as felicitous as “‘rauscht hervor?”’ And what shall we do 
about “ein feuchtes Weib?” ‘‘Feucht’’ does not describe; it 
suggests. Our fancy supplies a conical mass of water carried 
up, and sees it streaming down. It takes a real master to pro- 
duce such a full vision by understatement. ‘“Weib” is not an 
easy word either. It is not “Frau,” “Fraulein,” “Jungfrau,” 
““Magd,” “Madchen,” ‘‘Maid,” ‘Madel,” “Dirne,” or any of 
Goethe’s other designations for girl, sush as ““Kind,” or “junges 
Blut.” It is the common denominator of them all. She is not 
the hackneyed mermaid, though related to her. She calls the 
“Fischlein” “meine Brut.’’ She is symbolical rather than 
mythological. 

Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm, 
Was lockst du meine Brut 


Mit Menschenwitz und Menschenlist 
Hinauf in Todesglut? 


It will be noticed that the first and third lines do not rhyme. 
Apparently, Goethe himself found it impossible here to follow 
the strophic pattern he started out with, and preferred to 
keep the fascinating ‘Sie sang zu ihm, sie sprach zu ihm” and 
forego the rhyme. He took the same liberty in the last strophe, 
changing the order, however, since “sang” and “sprach” do 
not represent two separate operations, but two aspects of one 
and the same operation. The arrangement “sang” “sprach” 
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gives more prominence to words as she began to weave her 
spell by means of suggestion, in a series of enticing questions, 
whereas the order “‘sprach” ‘sang”’ suggests the fading out 
of words as words and the overcoming power of the lullaby 
of the last strains. The rhythmic figure in ‘Sie sang zu ihm, 
sie sprach zu ihm”’ is, so to speak, the “‘Leitmotif.” It occurs 
twice in the first strophe, three times in the second, not at all 
in the third, the argumentative lines, then four times in the 
last strophe. With “Halb zog sie ihn, halb sank er hin” the 
magic spell is complete. A translation, to be adequate, must 
show this witchery of word music. 

Before knowing how to render ‘“‘Todesglut,” one must 
decide between “‘das Herdfeuer,” falsely attributed to Goethe, 
and Mme. de Stiel’s “‘l’air brilant,’’ and it may be necessary 
to employ an expression including the word “air”, because of 
the elusiveness of the figure. Would it be natural to use the 
equivalent of “die liebe Sonne,” or would it be best not to 
feign the German’s sentimental fondess for nature? ‘‘Wel- 
lenatmend”’ is a refractory word, and so is “feuchtverklart,” 
only more so. But perhaps the possible rhymes in English 
“blue” and ‘‘dew,” would help master “das feuchtverklirte 
Blau” and “‘in ew’gen Tau.” 

For the theme of the next poem I wish to consider, I quote 
the last four lines of a short lyric to Lili Schénemann, com- 


posed in 1776: 
Empfinde hier, wie mit allmicht’gem Triebe 
Ein Herz das andre zieht— 
Und dass vergebens Liebe 
Vor Liebe flieht. 


Goethe experienced the truth of these words repeatedly. 
One of his best lyric pictures of himself in flight on such ac- 
count is contained in Rastlose Liebe. 

The first strophe suggests as well by rhythm as it describes 
in words the precipitate flight of the poet from a woman’s 
love. 


Dem Schnee, dem Regen, 
Dem Wind entgegen, 

Im Dampf der Kliifte, 
Durch Nebeldiifte, 
Immer zu! Immer zu! 


Ohne Rast und Ruh! 
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No verb to show whether these exclamations are imperative 
or descriptive. The transition to masculine rhymes in the last 
two lines, and the alliteration in the last, suggest a slowing 
down of the mad flight of the first four, and the final word 
“Ruh,” a favorite with Goethe, prepares the way for medita- 
tion in the next strophe on the reasons for his attempt to 
escape. The three “ch’s’” and the “sch” of the second line will 
force a moderation of movement in keeping with the sense. 


Lieber durch Leiden 
Micht’ ich mich schlagen, 
Als so viel Freuden 

Des Lebens ertragen. 


Alle das Neigen 

Von Herzen zu Herzen, 
Ach wie so eigen 
Schaffet das Schmerzen! 


After thus reflecting that he would prefer some sorrow to 
such an abundance of unmixed joy, and marveling that there 
should be such pangs in love, he concedes “‘dass vergebens Liebe 
vor Liebe flieht,” and exultantly hails restless love as the crown 


of life. 
Wie, soll ich fliehen? 
Wilderwirts ziehen? 
Krone des Lebens, 
Gliick ohne Ruh, 
Liebe, bist du! 


It is easy enough to paraphrase thus the thought of the 
poem, and the changing emotions might be more fully described, 
with little effort, all in prose. But that would not make a poem. 
The rhythmic patterns, the significant rhymes, the speech 
melody varying with the mood and harmonizing with the sense, 
these and other things would be lacking. Can they be found in 
another tongue? In English, ‘‘snow,” “‘rain,’’ and “wind” are 
words of one syllable, and, if employed, as they have to be, in 
the translation of the first strophe, they necessarily change the 
rhythm to monotonous iambic dimeters, wholly unsuggestive of 
the restless haste of the fugitive. Bowring’s translation reads: 


Through rain, through snow, 
Through tempest go! 
’Mongst steaming caves, 
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O’er misty waves, 
On, on! still on! 
Peace, rest have flown. 


Bowring was able to imitate the metre of the second strophe, 
but the attempt to reproduce the rhyme scheme got him into a 
painful dilemma. 

Sooner through sadness 

I'd wish to be slain, 

Than all the gladness 

Of life to sustain. 


Exigencies of rhyme seemingly lead the translator here to num- 
ber the victor among the slain. At least, I credit him with 
knowing that “durch Leiden sich schlagen’”’ does not mean “‘to 
be slain by sadness.” ‘‘Heart’’ and “‘smart’’ may well make the 
only English rhyme corresponding to the frequently employed 
German “Herz” and “Schmerz.” But ‘“‘smart’’ should be the 
noun, not the verb, and a little effort could have found a way to 
avoid the jarring final note in: 


All the fond yearning 

That heart feels for heart, 
Only seems burning 

To make them both smart. 


If the translator does not find himself face to face with an 
insurmountable metre barrier, there is pretty sure to be a rhyme 
barrier there to take its place, and very often both confront him 
at once. Then he would better go around the barrier and follow 
a smooth course. Aytoun and Martin did this in their rendering 
of Uber allen Gipfeln under the title Evening. 


Peace breathes along the shade 

Of every hill, 

The tree-tops of the glade 

Are hushed and still; 

All woodland murmurs cease, 

The birds to rest within the brake are gone. 
Be patient, weary heart—anon, 

Thou, too, shalt be at peace! 


The spirit is there. No harsh sounds disturb the illusion of 
peace. Smoothness and dignity throughout. It would be petty, 
perhaps, to find fault with “‘tree-tops of the glade.”” This ren- 
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dering corresponds well enough to my conception of what the 
translator should do. The rhyme positions of the original are 
preserved in this case, but the metrical pattern is changed. The 
change, however, is to one, which, with English words, produces 
an emotional impression such as a user of the English language, 
and a stranger to the German original, might experience in the 
circumstances. 

One would naturally suppose that translations were as a rule 
made for the benefit of those who could not otherwise read the 
works in question. It is doubtful, however, if the desire to 
render such service is the only motive of such undertakings. 
Leaving entirely out of question the hackwork writer, there are 
other writers who, in addition to desiring that others may share 
in some measure the enjoyment they have derived from a work 
in a foreign tongue, are compelled to attempt to reproduce it in 
their own medium because of its hold on their imagination. For 
a real work of art not only delights; it also inspires. The inspira- 
tion may pass away, leaving only a pleasant memory behind; it 
may, and occasionally does, lead to productivity. A masterful 
rendition of a great musical composition will carry an appreci- 
ative listener to emotional heights that suggest creative activity 
in the field in which he himself is most interested. When a poet 
comes in contact with a poem in a foreign idiom that thrills 
him, what is more natural than that he should attempt to ren- 
der it into his own language? True, he will encounter difficulties, 
but the fasciantion is sometimes so great that he cannot resist 
it. The translation will not turn out to be an exact copy of the 
original, and there will be no doubt which poem is the original 
and which the imitation. The attempt may result in a poem 
which we should characterize as derived from the original as a 
source, and in fact, if we had not been so thoroughly trained in 
the detection of sources, even where there is only a trace of 
moisture, the relation of original and translation might in some 
instances entirely escape us. If the language of the original 
employs word formations that give rise to insurmountable diffi- 
culties of direct translation, and figures of speech wholly foreign, 
and hence incomprehensible in the other tongue, it is better to 
cling to the spirit of the poem and clothe it in language and 
figures entirely free from awkwardness of speech and obscurity 
of picture. This might be called a translation from culture to 
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culture. And let me add here that, in criticising translations, 
we should make some allowance for differences between the 
esthetic standards of the period of the original poem and the 
poetic taste of the translator’s time and country. 

What I have been saying may sound as though I were of the 
opinion that translations of Goethe’s poems are made only to 
please those who are able to read the originals. Not at all. We 
know very well that they are presumably made for those who 
without them would get no knwoledge of Goethe’s poetry except 
through reading about it. And reading about poetry instead of 
reading the poetry itself belongs to the pedagogy of parrots. 
Criticisms of poetry based on translations alone are not even 
half-baked. Only the critic who knows the original can pass 
judgment upon it whether in the original or in translation. 

I do not*wish to be*construed as belittling or discouraging 
attempts at translation. On the contrary, I wish there were 
more attempts and that fear of the charge of plagiarism might 
not deter those who make them from utilizing whatever their 
predecessors have contributed toward overcoming the most baf- 
fling difficulties. 

Witiiam A. CooPpER 


Stanford University 














CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER, 1825-1925* 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer has been much celebrated in Europe. His publishers 
have supplied new editions of his works; his critics new apprais- 
als of his achievement. From the University of Ziirich comes a 
small popular biography by Robert Faesi;' from the University 
of Bern a large scientific work of more than four hundred pages 
on Conrad Ferdinand Meyer und sein Werk by Harry Maync.’ 
The leading Swiss and German periodicals have devoted columns 
and often whole numbers of their literary supplements to ap- 
preciative estimates of his work, contributed by scholars, like 
Nadler, Walzel, Ermatinger, or by poets as unlike as Ernst Lis- 
sauer and Hugo von Hofmannsthal.® 

If attention is now called to this anniversary in America, 
where it has hitherto passed unnoticed, it is done not in order 
to repeat the somewhat fulsome praise bestowed on this Swiss 
poet during some of the recent European celebrations in his 
honor, but rather to examine the causes of the adverse criticism 
of him which European Meyer-scholars have, naturally enough, 
preferred to pass over in silence in their commemorative ad- 
dresses. Engaged as we are here in America in making estimates 
of German men of letters, we should not allow ourselves to be 


* It seems worth while to print this article as originally read before the 
Germanic Section of the Modern Language Association of America, at Chicago, 
December 30, 1925, even though more than two years have since elapsed, inas- 
much as more recent critical estimates of Meyer in America have continued to 
follow strictly conventional lines. Cf. e.g., Frederick L. Pfeiffer, Gottfried Keller 
and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. A Comparison. The Germanic Review I1, 4 (Octo- 
ber, 1927) pp. 312-319 and Ibidem, pp. 359-364, a review by Ernst Feise. 

While the text has been left practically unchanged, a few additions have been 
made to the footnotes to bring them up to date. Attention is here called, as well, 
to an article published in Germany two years after my paper was presented, 
which makes an interesting comparison with my own; Hermann Pongs, Der 
Kampf um die Auffassung Conrad Ferdinand Meyers. Ztft. fiir Deutschkunde, 
Jg. 1927, Heft 4, pp. 257-277. 

1 Leipzig, Haessel, 1925. 

? Frauenfeld, Huber, 1925, cf. also Euphorion 27 (1926) p. 223 ff. 

* Cf. Die Literatur, Dec. 1925, pp. 154-155, 163; also Lit Zentralblatt fiir 
Deutschland, 76, 20. Still more complete lists of similar articles in Jahresber- 
ichte des Lit. Zentralblattes, 1925, pp. 336-7; ibid. 1926, p. 427. 
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moved by motives of piety or patriotism, when we appraise as 
objectively as possible a nineteenth century writer of prose and 
verse from the German-speaking territory of Switzerland, even 
if it be on the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 

It is not sufficient for us, even at such a time, to accept with- 
out challenge the conventional commonplaces of the literary 
histories, which place Meyer with, if somewhat after, Switzer- 
land’s favorite and more favored son, Gottfried Keller, and re- 
present him merely as the author of a volume of carefully 
polished poems and a dozen almost fastidiously composed Novel- 
len; as a man whose place in German literature is secure and 
whose fame has never been challenged. It seems more honest, 
even if less generous, to examine the objections to him and his 
art, which have been advanced by several writers, whose names 
have not been prominently mentioned in the recent birthday 
celebrations, but who have produced in the last ten years 
spectacular criticism of the work of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 

What shall we say, for instance, in answer to Arthur Eloes- 
ser, who, in an article entitled, C. F. Meyers literarische Beiset- 
zung, published in Das Literarische Echo at least half a dozen 
years ago,‘ asserts that Meyer’s works are “‘nicht aus Marmor, 
sondern aus Marmorersatz?”’ Or to Carl Busse, the author of a 
volume on Meyer’s verse and more recently of an article about 
him in the Neue Freie Presse of March 27, 1917, entitled Der 
Maskentriger, which represents Meyer as “der Mann der 
Maske,” “der brokatne Ziircher,” “ein Lebensscheuer und 
Lebensschwichlicher,” “der in gipserner Monumentalitit 
schwelgt?” And finally, what must our answer be to the man, 
“‘der Meyers einstiirzende Gipsfiguren ganz in den Sand streckte,”’ 
Franz Ferdinand Baumgarten, the author of an annoyingly pro- 
vocative and much-discussed book on Meyer, Das Werk Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyers, Renaissance-Empfinden und Stilkunst?§ 

In crisp and facile aphorisms, Baumgarten rapidly disposes 
of Meyer’s heroes: 


* Lit. Echo XX, 2 (15. Okt. 1917) pp. 80-83. 

5 2nd edition, Miinchen, Georg Miiller, 1920. Rudolf Unger, C. F. Meyer. 
Eine Charakteristik zu seinem Sdculartage, in Festschrift fiir Max Koch. Breslau, 
Preuss u. Jiinger, 1926, p. 123, says: “In rein asthetische Hinsicht wird wohl von 
dem strengen Urteil Baumgartens, trotz Everths Widerspruch, schwerlich 
allzuviel abzudingen sein.” 
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“Meyers Helden stehen etwas traurig wie Zuschauer beiseite.””—‘Sie 
spielen mit dem Leben, weil sie nicht mehr mitspielen im Leben.”—‘‘Meyers 
Menschen sind gebrochene Naturen.”—‘‘Meyers Menschen sind Einsame, 
Fremde und Kranke.”—‘Sie sind spite Enkel. Sie sind ein Ende. Meyers 
Helden haben keine Séhne.” 


In no less summary fashion does Baumgarten dispatch 
Meyer’s stories: 


“Das Merkmal der Meyerschen Novellen (ist) eine fast schmerzende 
Plastik der Teile und eine mehr dekorative als organische Einheit des Ganzen.” 
—‘‘Meyers Novellen haben keine organische Gestalt, nur eine dekorative Form.” 
—Sie sind gebaut, nicht gewachsen.” 


Meyer’s poems, Baumgarten pronounces 


“Erfahrungen und nicht Gefiihl.”—(Meyer) “dichtete seine Erinnerungen, 
nicht seine Erlebnisse.”—(Seine) “Gedichtsammlung ist ein Buch der Bilder 
and kein Liederbuch.” 


Meyer himself, Baumgarten ruthlessly exposes to view as an 
unemotional, nervously-timid man, unheroically hiding behind 
a mask, posing in empty, aesthetic impotence as the monu- 
mental poet of the Renaissance: 


“Conrad Ferdinand hat nie einen Freund und nie eine Geliebte gehabt.”— 
‘Er verkehrte viel mit Kunstwerken und wenig mit Menschen.”—‘Leiden- 
schaft hat Meyer nie erlebt und im Leben nie gesehen. Nur in Museen hatte er 
Helden im Bilde geschaut.”—“Und dieser lebensfremde, leidenschaftslose und 
furchtsame Neurastheniker wollte gerade das leidenschaftlichste Leben, das 
Leben der historischen Helden schildern!”—‘Meyer intellektualisiert die 
Renaissance.”—‘“Meyer stilisiert den Renaissancestil.”—‘“Meyer ist der 
Dichter des Renaissancismus.” 


All the savage brutality of Baumgarten’s eloquent but bril- 
liantly one-sided attack on Conrad Ferdinand Meyer is summed 
up in this one somewhat cacophonous polysyllable, ‘‘Renais- 
sancismus.’’ Without accepting or rejecting for the present this 
charge of “‘Renaissancismus’”’ made against Meyer by Baum- 
garten, let us see if the discussion which his book has stirred up 
“Uber und um Conrad Ferdinand Meyer,’ has so clarified 
critical opinion that the time has come for “Eine Umwertung 
aller Conrad Ferdinand Meyer-Werte.”’ 


* The title of Rudolf Unger’s article on Meyer: No. II of the series Moderne 
Strémungen in der deutschen Literaturwissenschaft in Die Literatur XXVI, 6 
(Mirz 1924), pp. 321-324. 
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Certainly we are ready for a rather critical appraisal of the 
existing books on Meyer, two of the more important of which, I 
should like now to pass rapidly in review in order to sketch the 
history of Meyer’s fame and to present the problems with which 
““Meyer-forscher”’ are today concerned. 

The first comprehensive account of Meyer’s life and work, 
the biography by Adolf Frey,’ is still today, twenty-five years 
after its appearance, in a third revised edition, of fundamental 
importance, within certain self-imposed limits. Frey did not 
intend, his preface tells us, to write a book about Meyer’s books, 
but to establish the facts of Meyer’s life and to tell the story of 
the origins of his works. For such a task, he was well fitted by 
his Swiss birth, his professional training as professor of German 
Literature at the University of Ziirich, and his close personal 
friendship with Meyer himself. These qualities fitted him less, 
however, to criticize objectively Meyer’s works, from which he 
wisely refrained, or to treat in a detached and disinterested way 
certain facts and factors in Meyer’s remarkable and rather 
enigmatic life. 

Of the first crisis in Meyer’s life, which took him in 1852 at 
the age of twenty-seven for a seven months sojourn to the 
asylum of Préfargier and from which he did not recover for 
almost as many years, Frey, for example, in a chapter entitled, 
Erlést, has only this to say: “Als die-hellen Mauern von Pré- 
fargier vor Frau Betsy und ihrem Sohne auftauchten, sagte 
dieser erleichtert: “Ich glaube, ich bin gesund.’ 

Er war es noch nicht, aber er sollte es bald werden.” 

The next important biographer, Robert d’Harcourt, devotes 
a whole volume, La Crise de 1852-—1856* to this same period, 
(“la période la plus mal connue de Il’existence de C. F. Meyer’’) 
and he writes his large biography® on the assumption that it is 
impossible to comprehend Meyer without careful consideration 
of the two serious crises which, coming over him at the ages of 


7 C. F. Meyer, Sein Leben und sein Werk. Leipzig, Haessel, 1900, 1909, and 
dritte, durchgesehene Auflage, 1919. cf. review by Maync, Lit. Echo XXII, 1391. 

8 Lettres de C. F. Meyer et de son entourage. Paris, Alcan, 1913. Pongs, 1. c., 
does not give credit to the work of d’Harcourt. 

°C. F. Meyer, Sa vie, son oeuvre, Paris, Alcan, 1913. d’Harcourt’s first 
name is Robert; not Richard, René, Raoul, as has been supposed. cf. Almanach 
de Gotha, 1925, p. 426. 
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twenty-seven and sixty-seven, virtually enclose in a frame the 
productive years of Meyer’s life. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the difference in attitude 
of Frey and d’Harcourt. Frey, well-informed about facts but 
animated with patriotic ardor and filial piety toward Meyer; 
d’Harcourt, dependent on Frey for certain biographical facts, to 
be sure, but cool and objective in his portrayal of Meyer’s life 
and work and gifted with a psychological insight into Meyer, 
which Frey is altogether without. Where Adolf Frey remains 
pious, patriotic, professorial—“‘gut schweizerisch biirgerlich,” 
Robert d’Harcourt, an urbane French aristocrat, with Gallic 
quickness of perception, discovers in Meyer’s pictures of the 
Renaissance not a few traces of German ‘“Gemiitlichkeit” and 
“Ziircher Biirgerlichkeit’’ to which Frey, no less than Meyer 
himself, is blind. As a Frenchman, challenging the German- 
Swiss patriotic insistence on the effect of the war of 1870 on 
Meyer, d’Harcourt shows the great influence of the French 
language and literature, of France and Italy, on Meyer; with 
the objective detachment of the Romance critic, d’Harcourt 
acutely appraises Meyer from the psychological point of view, 
anticipating a large amount of the most modern criticism of him 
and his work. 

Frey’s book has had, unfortunately, the more immediate in- 
fluence. One is quite ready to forgive Frey the sturdy pride of a 
Swiss patriot and the filial piety of a struggling young poet 
toward an old man and fellow-countryman who had encouraged 
and befriended him; indeed, in view of Frey’s further services to 
“‘Meyer-forschung” as the editor of two volumes of Meyer- 
Briefe’® and two volumes of Meyers Unvollendete Prosadichtun- 
gen,’ one should forget as well as forgive a few trifling faults 
in his biography, if the influence of his example had not fostered 
an attitude of pious and patriotic worship, resulting in the fervid 
exaggeration of Meyer’s merits, against which Baumgarten and 
his associates have launched their ‘“‘Los-von-Meyer Bewegung.”’” 


10 Leipzig, Haessel, 1908. 

" Leipzig, Haessel, 1916. 

12 Among the best of Frey’s disciples—to let one example stand for many— 
is the Swiss journalist, Eduard Korrodi, whose C. F. Meyer—Studien (Leipzig, 
Haessel, 1912) loudly proclaimed Meyer some years ago as “einen Verichter der 
Dekoration,” enthusiastically praising as excellent the stylistic devices which 
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Even today in Meyer criticism, the voice of the patriot 
drowns out that of the critic. It is, perhaps, inevitable that 
Robert Faesi, an ardent Swiss patriot, should arrange his book,” 
which appeared for the hundredth anniversary of Meyer’s birth 
in the series, Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben, to end in a 
high patriotic note. But the prolific Maync-Meyer-Seminars™ 
become even more provincially patriotic until finally we find 
Felix Emmel ready to deny the Romance elements in Meyers 
art, representing simply “Das deutsche Antlitz Conrad Ferdi- 
nands.’”® 

Personally I prefer to see “Conrad Ferdinand Meyer im 
franzidsischen Lichte,”’ as Paul Wiist!’ thinks d’Harcourt shows 
him, if I may be spared the effusive exaggerations of the more 
turgid Swiss and German patriots; just as one is almost tempted 
to prefer, of two extremes, the impudent improprieties of the 
“‘pathographisch-psychologische Studie’ of Meyer by Isidor 
Sadger,'* ““Nervenarzt in Wien,’ to the holy piety and sancti- 
monious “noli me tangere’s” of the Vienna literary historian, 
Walther Brecht.'® 

For just as Frey’s stout patriotism still prevails, so, too, his 
piety in delicately drawing the veil over some of the secret 
mysteries of Meyer’s soul has its partisans today. Die Schéne 
Literatur, which devoted a whole number, in November, 1923, 
to Meyer in memory of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death, 
Gedenkblatt zur fiinfundzwanzigsten Jaihrung seines Hinscheidens, 
and which celebrated in a similarly sacred special number in 





later critics deride as faults, seeing “Stileinheit,”” where today sharper eyes 
detect “Stilverwirrung.”’ The worst offender in the Frey tradition is the pious 
Swiss pastor, Langmesser, whose book (C. F. Meyer, Sein Leben, seine Werke 
und sein Nachlass; Berlin, 1905), together with those like it, we can here afford 
to pass over, in the best Ciceronian fashion, without mention. 

8 Cf. supra, footnote 1. 

4 “aus denen als Doktordissertationen ein halbes Dutzend Meyer-Biicher 
hervorgegangen sind”—Maync, op. cit. Vorrede, p. x. 

8 Cf., e.g., Lerber, Helene von, Der Einfluss der franz-S pracheu. Literatur auf 
C. F. Meyer u. seine Dichtung. Bern, Haupt., 1924, p. 161. 

6 Preussische J ahrbiicher, Bd. 201, Heft 3 (Sept. 1925) pp. 283-314. 

17 Mitt. d. Lit. Ges. Bonn, XI, Jahrg., 1917. 

18 K. F. Meyer. Eine pathographisch-psychologische Studie, Wiesbaden, 1908. 

19 C. F. Meyer u. das Kunstwerk seiner Gedichtsammlung. Wien, Braumiiller, 
1918, and C. F Meyer zum hundertsten Geburtstage. Deutsche Rundschau, 52. 
Jahrg. Okt. Heft 1925, pp. 1-9. 
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October, 1925, the hundredth anniversary of his birth, may 
stand as an example of the magazines, most of which were, on 
these occasions, becomingly solemn and piously respectful to 
Meyer’s memory. But when Walther Brecht,” only recently 
asserts: “‘Wie vieles auch aufgehellt sein mag von seinem Leben 
—es braucht und soll gar nicht alles aufgehellt werden—,’’™ one 
may well ask, in the interests of science, whether the time has 
not yet come when one may ask with scholarly curiosity instead 
of worshipping blindly in a spirit of sanctimonious adoration. 

It is refreshing to see, however, that the more important of 
the modern books have now freed themselves of the influence of 
Frey and his Swiss school to become as coolly critical as d’Har- 
court. The most recent biographer, Maync, begins a chapter, as 
Faesi before him had begun his book, with Meyer’s statement 
to his sister, “Mein Lebenslauf ist im Grunde unglaublich 
merkwiirdig. Wie werden sie einst daran herumritseln!’”’ and 
Linden,” in a still earlier book in 1922, called Meyer in his 
opening sentence, “eine raitselhafte Persénlichkeit,” and in later 
summing up points to “die Haufigkeit der Krisen” as a most 
significant factor in Meyer’s life. 

And yet all three of these books, it seems to me, begin better 
than they end. Faesi, publishing his book with the conservative 
Meyer firm, Haessel of Leipzig, and limited further by his 
Swiss outlook on life, ends in a conventional eulogy of Keller 
and Meyer, “‘the everlasting Siamese twins of Switzerland,” as 
Keller once sneeringly said; Maync finishes a book much bigger 
than it need be, by a somewhat over-enthusiastic ‘“‘Ausblick,” 
prophesying on his last page “‘eine Renaissance des Renaissance- 
dichters,”’ for which, despite the fact that the Haessel Verlag 
reports in September, 1925, a sale of 18,316 volumes of Meyer’s 
works, there seems to be more basis in fancy than in fact. And 
finally Linden mars the good impression of his book, which 
fixes the important contrast in Meyer, between “‘aesthetisch- 
konkret” and “‘ethisch-abstrakt,”” by making the tremendous 
mistake of assuming that the shy, reserved, inactive and un- 
emotional man, Meyer, had a heart aglow with the same fire 
which animates his heroes in the stories of the Renaissance, and 


* Brecht’s earlier work on Meyer is not without scholarly merit. 

"1! Deutsche Rundschau, 52, Jahrg. Okt.Heft 1925 p. 2. 

* Linden, Walther, C. F. Meyer. Entwicklung und Gestalt. Miinchen, Beck, 
1922. 
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that he wears a mask merely to conceal the fire raging within. 
Frey himself, long before Baumgarten busily bowled over this 
particular man of straw, had assured us that “Leidenschafts- 
losigkeit war ein Grundzug seines (Meyers) Wesens.’”” 

It is further characteristic of the subjective self-assurance of 
Linden, that in his book published several years after Baum- 
garten’s, he makes no mention of him or his assertions, ap- 
parently wishing to annul him altogether. Faesi,™ on the other 
hand, praising Baumgarten’s book as “‘geistvoll,”’ “scharfsinnig,”’ 
“‘meisterlich,” “eine der bedeutendsten Leistungen der neueren 
Literaturgeschichte,” further confessing that ‘‘(Baumgartens) 
Buch ist in der Schweiz auf lebhaften Widerstand gestossen,”’ 
evades offering any such lively resistance himself by asserting 
rather weakly, “Wenn auch seine Haupteinwinde zu Recht 
bestehen, so vernichten sie .... die hohe Bedeutung von 
Meyers Novellen noch nicht.” 

Where Switzerland’s native son, Faesi, so fails us, Mayne 
rushes manfullyin to rescue Switzerland’s second-best poet from 
his oppressor. Each and all of Baumgarten’s objections, Maync 
denies, but nowhere does he do more than that. One finds ener- 
getic resistance to Baumgarten’s assertions, to be sure, but no 
successful refutation of his findings in this most recent book by 
Maync, which has been enthusiastically welcomed by that 
goodly number of Meyer’s public, whom a favorable reviewer 
of Baumgarten once scorned as “(ein) Publikum, das den Flit- 
terglanz eines bunt zusammengestiickelten Kunstmintelchens 
fiir wahre Dichtergrésse nehmend, einen schwichlichen Anemp- 
finder zum Heiligen seiner unbedachten Verehrung gemacht 
(hat).”"5 

Drastic rejection of Baumgarten’s point of view may be 
found, however, in the twenty page review of his work by Erich 
Everth,* who has since expanded his appreciative attitude 
toward Meyer’s style into an interesting book, entitled Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer, Dichtung und Persénlichkeit.”" 

% Frey, op. cit. p. 298, 

“C.F. Meyer und Thomas Mann, 1922 (Gestalten und Wandlungen schweisz- 
erischer Dichtung, Amalthea—Verlag); also, Later: C. F. Meyer, Leipzig (Haes- 
sel) 1925. pp, 104, 134, 141, etc. Cf. also in this connection Unger’s statement, 
supra, footnote 5. 

% Deutsche Rundschau, Volume 172 (1917) p. 135. 

% Zift. f. Asthetik. 13, p. 77 ff. 

27 Dresden, Sibyllen-Verlag, 1924; later supplemented in Zéft. f. Asthetik 
20, 2 (1926), pp. 129-140. 
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Scorning controversy with his predecessors over whom he 
means to rise superior and concerning himself neither with a 
critical examination of Meyer’s problematical personality nor 
with an evaluation of his works, Everth seeks out the peculiari- 
ties of Meyer’s style which he praises as perfection, in a book 
characterized by an overrefined and somewhat anaemic aestheti- 
cism that reminds one of the most coldly formal and bloodless 
phase of Meyer’s own aristocratic and restrained reserve. 

Keller would doubtless have snifféd contemptuously at such 
“‘sich-mausigmachen” and pronounced Everth’s praise “zu 
starken Lobtabak.’”’ It is certainly much less offensive to me 
than the heavy incense of some of the recent birthday reviews; 
but I must confess, in closing, that my studies, Concerning the 
Style of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer* pursued during the past ten 
years have left me less enthusiastic than Everth and also, I 
must add, less embittered than Baumgarten. Before either of 
these books appeared, it seemed to me, as it does today, that 
the truth lies between the extremes represented by these two men. 

Meyer’s verse, I should put, not with the poems of Eichen- 
dorff or Maérike or others like them, written in the German 
tradition of the “Volkslied,” but rather in the line of formally 
correct and exotic verse, that runs in the poetry of Germany, 
from Hdélderlin through Platen to the modern symbolic poems 
of Stefan George.”® 

His Novellen, I place, not with the psychologically analytical 
masterpieces of Gottfried Keller or the charming lyrical “Stim- 
mungsbilder’”’ of Theodor Storm, but represent them rather as 
examples of polished formal prose, such as Heyse and the Novel- 
len-writers of the Munich School tried, but failed to achieve, 
and which have served in our day as models for such stylists in 
contemporary German letters as Ricarda Huch and Thomas 
Mann. 

I like to think of Meyer, himself, exemplifying as a man, the 
two lines which he prefaced to his Hutten: 


..+. ich bin kein ausgekliigelt Buch, 
Ich bin ein Mensch mit sinem Widerspruch, 


and to feel that the first line furnishes a text for a refutation of 
Baumgarten, and the second a text for a rejection of Linden. 


% Harvard University Diss. (Unprinted), 1917. 
29 Everth, Lc., p. 351. 
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For while Linden feels that Meyer is “ein Mensch mit seinem 
Widerspruch”’ and represents him as eminently human, he does 
not find the ‘‘Widerspruch” in Meyer as modern as it seems to 
me to be. Careful consideration of what I have elsewhere called 
“Conflicts and Contrasts in Conrad Ferdinand Meyer” shows 
Meyer to be like Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kréger, “ein verirrter 
Biirger und ein Kiinstler mit schlechtem Gewissen.’*° Like 
Tonio Kréger, like Thomas Mann, Meyer was “sentimental- 
isch,” not “naiv’’, “ein Talent, kein Genie”; “ein Talentchen 
in der Stille, kein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt.” 

And finally, I feel that Meyer would have assumed this 
modest place which his merits as a man and as a writer made for 
him with much less controversy and maintained it with much 
more security if the mere accident of his Swiss birth had not 
aroused for him and his works somewhat exaggerated attention, 
—from Swiss patriots, who felt it a pious duty to praise a poet 
born in their land, even though he was as un-Swiss as Meyer; 
from German nationalists, ever intent on widening the circle of 
German influence outside the ‘“Reich,’’ who were glad to wel- 
come in Meyer a man, won away from France for Germany by 
the war of 1870 and the formation of the Empire in 1871; and, 
last and least, from French critics, interested in the man, who 
spoke and wrote their tongue, who feel Romance influences 
manifest, even if they do not find them always predominating, 
in his art. 

We must wait until the clouds of conflicting critical opinion 
have been cleared away before we can see the whole truth and 
say the final word on Meyer’s life and accomplishment, just as 
we still wait for a definitive critical edition of his collected works. 
For the present, we can content ourselves with keeping our 
heads and remaining “niichterne”’ and perhaps even “pietitlose 
Amerikaner,” while Europe celebrates the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of so important a Swiss poet as Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer. 

ARTHUR BURKHARD 

Harvard University 


#° Baumgarten, Lc. p. 54, and Faesi, l.c. passim. Cf. also for a more detailed 
account of the conflict between “Biirger” and “Kiinstler,” my own article on 
Thomas Mann’s Treatment of the Marked Man, PMLA, XLIII, 2 (June, 1928). 














THE DEVELOPMENT OF BACON’S ESSAYS—WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE QUESTION 
OF MONTAIGNE’S INFLUENCE 
UPON THEM 


The habit is still deeply rooted, not only among amateurs 
but among professional students of literature as well, of regard- 
ing the essays of Bacon as a kind of offspring of the essays of 
Montaigne. The casual person regards the connection between 
the two to be so obvious as scarcely to require proof. Even 
cexiain critical historians take the imitative character of Bacon 
for granted, and proceed to comparisons which are decidedly to 
the disadvantage of the English essayist, making of him a kind 
of unbending and charmless Montaigne. I have in mind such a 
statement as appears in Professor Hugh Walker’s volume on 
The English Essay and Essayists: “Just here we detect the 
secret of Bacon’s inferiority (of course merely qua essayist) to 
his model Montaigne or to the greatest English master of the 
form, Charles Lamb. The ideal essay seems to imply a certain 
lightness and. ease, and a confidential relation between the 
author and reader. That we find in ‘Oxford in the Long Vaca- 
tion’ and ‘Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist.’ But not in Bacon. 
Even where he most unbends Bacon is still stately and magnifi- 
cent,” etc. The line of reasoning which is back of this judg- 
ment is very easy to follow. The Essais of Montaigne had ap- 
peared in 1580, the first book in European literature to carry 
that title. In 1597 Bacon published a little collection of prose 
pieces which he called Essays. It is quite natural to assume, 
therefore, that he was thinking of Montaigne, and, as far as 
merely the title is concerned, there can be no question that he 
was. If in other and more essential respects the essays of 1597 
bear no resemblance at all to the writings of Montaigne, our 
believer in the doctrine of imitation remains quite unperturbed, 
and points to the essays as they appeared in 1612 and 1625, 
which approximate in their manner a good deal more closely to 
the style of the French essayist. Contrasting the comparatively 
free movement of any of Bacon’s later compositions with the 
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nakedly sententious form of the early ones, he feels warranted in 
attributing the difference to a deliberate study of the practice of 
Montaigne. 

It is well to observe at the outset what all this reasoning 
implies. It implies, in the first place, that Bacon, in 1597, being 
then 36 years old, was still in the embryonic stage of literary 
craftsmanship; that when he wished to compose reflections on 
men and their actions, he was master only of a mode of expres- 
sion which was notably dry and colorless. It implies, also, that 
though he was well acquainted with Montaigne at this time (and 
might have been even since 1580) and emulous to follow in his 
steps, his apprehension of the Frenchman’s spirit was so feeble 
and his effort to reproduce his manner so stilted that comparison 
between them is almost ludicrous. It continues to imply that 
Bacon, becoming properly alive to the inadequacy of his imita- 
tion, applied himself during the rest of his life to the closer study 
of his model and in the end attained as near a resemblance to 
his master as was possible for a man of his intellectual physi- 
ognomy. 

To any one at all acquainted with the character and the 
career of Bacon, such a view must be utterly devoid of plausi- 
bility. That the man who took all knowledge to be his province, 
who at the age of sixteen conceived the idea of overthrowing 
the authority of Aristotle and renovating human science, who 
carried himself with an air of assured lordliness toward the 
greatest intellects of his day, who enjoyed an invincible confi- 
dence in the originality and superiority of his own genius,—that 
such a man should, in his maturity, during the busiest years of 
an active life, put himself to school in order to learn how to set 
down the results of personal observation, is, on the face of it, 
unlikely. One would, indeed, be justified in disregarding the 
assumption as light-heartedly as it is made, were it not for the 
existence of at least one study in which the question has been 
treated with painstaking scholarship and intelligence. 

M. Villey, one of the foremost authorities on Montaigne, has 
devoted an elaborate monograph! to examining the relation be- 
tween the two essayists—a monograph which is distinguished 
by the patience and judiciousness of some of its conclusions. 
The final view of Professor Villey is, substantially, that Mon- 


1 Pierre Villey: Montaigne et Francois Bacon, Paris, 1913. 
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taigne’s influence on the form of Bacon’s essays is almost 
negligible but that Bacon’s scientific attitude was stimulated in 
a lively fashion by the critical spirit of Montaigne.? With the 
latter deduction we are not greatly concerned, except insofar as 
the assumptions on which it rests belong to the argument as a 
whole. What is of interest is the demonstration of the insignifi- 
cance of Montaigne’s influence on the essay-writing of Bacon. 


But the demonstration does not go far enough. M. Villey 
cannot bring himself to give up altogether the idea that Bacon 
learned some of the essential elements of his art from his French 
forerunner. In the essays of 1597, he admits, there is absolutely 
nothing either in the ideas expressed or in the form that warrants 
a comparison with Montaigne. But the closer fusion of parts 
in the edition of 1612, the use of transitions, the greater fluency, 
at times amounting to a transformation in the method of exposi- 
tion, are, he thinks, to be ascribed to the influence of Montaigne.’ 
In 1625, he observes, this transforming influence is more com- 
plete. The multiplication of images, comparisons and details of 
every kind, the freer use of examples, though they are not drawn 
from Montaigne, point to the pervasive presence of Montaigne’s 
spirit.‘ In short, according to this view, Bacon began writing 
essays without reference either to the ideas or the structure of 
Montaigne, but in time and by degrees he caught the spirit of 
the Frenchman and approximately reproduced his mode of pre- 
sentation as well as many of his thoughts. 


The a priori objections which were stated a while ago apply, 
it must be clear, with about equal strength to M. Villey’s argu- 
ment, unless he can adduce concrete proof of Bacon’s faithful 
discipleship. What he has done is to construct a case on the 
hypothesis that through the greater part of his life Bacon was a 
steady reader of the Frenchman’s essays, intimately versed in 
his ideas, familiar with his character, and having frequent re- 
course to him for stimulation and enlightenment. But the 
specific evidence for all this is limited to two references made by 
Bacon to Montaigne in the last years of his life—one in the De 


2 Op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
8 [bid., p. 37. 
*P, 39. 
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Augmentis Scientiarum, 1623,5 and the other in the essay Of 
Truth, 1625.° Aside from these two references, there are only 
those parallelisms of thought which, taken separately, are, ac- 
cording to M. Villey’s own statement, of doubtful persuasiveness 
(many of them, indeed, are a little far-fetched), and even cumula- 
tively they offer no positive assurance to a mind that is not 
already convinced of the existence of a mental bond between 
the two writers. If it were strictly relevant to the purpose of 
this paper, it would not be hard to show that M. Villey exag- 
gerates the degree of intellectual affinity between Bacon and 
Montaigne. It is true that they were both men of an inquiring 
spirit, yet it is open to question whether Bacon could have felt 
any sympathy with the mood of the man who launched such an 
assault against the innermost fortresses of the human reason as 
Montaigne did in his A pology of Raymond Sebond, or whether he 
would have treated seriously the philosophic ideas of a man who 
carried scepticism to the point of such utter distrust of positive 
scientific progress. Bacon, the absorbing pursuit of whose intel- 
lect was the perfection of the experimental sciences and the 
application of scientific methods to all the activities of men, he 
with his gaze fixed on the external world, would perhaps have 
found more to antagonize than to attract him in the egocentric 
speculations of Montaigne. But this is by the way. 


II 


The aim of the analysis thus far has been to indicate the 
insubstantial nature of the reasoning by which the inspiration 
of Bacon’s essays has been traced to Montaigne. But it is pos- 
sible to go further and to show that there is good reason for 
maintaining that Bacon’s acquaintance with Montaigne and his 


§ “Wherefore those who are so intent and absorbed in the matter which they 
have in hand, that they have not even a thought to spare for anything that 
may turn up by the way (which Montaigne confesses to have been his weakness) 
are indeed the best servants of kings and commonwealths, but fail in advancing 
their own fortune.” The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and 
Heath, London 1858, vol. V, p. 64. 

* “And therefore Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason 
why the word of the lie should be such a disgrace and such an odious charge? 
Saith he, If it be well weighed, to say that a man lieth, is as much as to say.as that he 
is brave towards God and a coward towards men.” Works, VI, 379. 
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interest in him was extremely slight and thus to clear the way 
for proving that the development of Bacon’s essays can be much 
better understood and explained if Montaigne is left completely 
out of the reckoning. 

To prove a negative is generally a rash undertaking. Perhaps 
one should not speak of proof, but only of creating a strong pre- 
sumption. The grounds of a strong presumption against Bacon’s 
indebtedness to Montaigne are to be found in the Advancement 
of Learning. Here is a work in which Bacon first formulates in a 
large way his program for the rehabilitation of science. He sur- 
veys all existing fields of intellectual activity with a view to 
exhibiting their shortcomings and calling attention to the de- 
sirable improvements and to the gaps that require filling. In the 
course of his survey he constantly refers to works and writers 
whose contributions to the subject in question have value or 
interest. That is a natural and necessary procedure when a man 
is trying to demonstrate what remains to be done. The refer- 
ences are in no sense an expression of indebtedness but an indi- 
cation of the extent of his familiarity with existing literature. 

Now, it is significant that Bacon’s scientific scheme includes 
the study of human conduct.’ He believed with all his intel- 
lectual ardor that it was possible to draw up a system of useful, 
practical rules for the behavior of individuals in their private 
and public relationships. The conception by Bacon of such a 
possibility would of itself preclude any mental sympathy be- 
tween him and the subjective Montaigne, but this argument 
need not be stressed for the present. The questions on which 
attention has to be focussed are: First, What are the books and 
writers that Bacon takes into account in his examination of the 
literature bearing on conduct; secondly, What does he regard as 
the conspicuous deficiencies in that literature; thirdly, Is there 
any relation between these deficiencies and what he tried to do 
in his own essays? The three questions, and particularly the 
first two, are closely interwoven, and it will not always be 
feasible to treat them separately. 

In considering what has been written on the subject of hu- 
man conduct, Bacon pays his respects first to the treatises which 
are concerned with ethical ideals in the abstract, with setting 


7 Of the Advancement of Learning. The Second Book. Works, III, 417 ff. 
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forth the generally approved notions of goodness, virtue, duty, 
felicity, and the like. Of such writings, he says, there is no lack. 
Though he mentions none by name, it is clear that he has in 
mind Aristotle and Cicero and their many fluent imitators in the 
Renaissance. He commends the excellence of their classifica- 
tions, the fineness of their distinctions, and the smooth beauty 
of their style.* He evidently finds them, however, a little remote 
from reality. “If they had consulted with nature,” he observes, 
“they had made their doctrines less prolix and more profound.” 
The same thing is true of those books which deal with a man’s 
duty to the state; but the special duties of each individual in 
connection with his office or profession have, he says, been 
handled only in an irregular or “dispersed” fashion. The latter 
task calls for writers who have had experience in practical 
affairs, and by way of enforcing his realistic point of view in this 
connection he pays his compliments to Machiavelli as one who 
wrote what men do instead of what they ought to do.*® 


The need which Bacon thinks is the most serious is a study 
of human nature in the particular. The current psychology is 
much too vague for him. Descriptions of the characteristics and 
tempers of men, such as are to be found in Aristotle and in the 
reports of some Italian ambassadors, are loose and merely verbal, 
leading to no practical precepts. The poets and historians are 


‘much more meaty in this respect, but they have not been suf- 


ficiently utilized. Such points, too, as the influence upon our 
character of conditions of sex, age, climate, health, beauty, nobil- 
ity, riches, office, prosperity, and the like (which Bacon calls 
points of fortune), though they have been touched upon by 
Aristotle and scatteringly by others, have never been incor- 
porated into a system of moral philosophy. There is, moreover, 
the treatment of the emotions. For these, aside from Aristotle, 
Bacon refers to certain compositions “of an elegant nature’”’— 
Of Anger, Of Comfort upon adverse accidents, Of Tenderness of 
Countenance—obviously meaning the moral essays of Seneca and 
Plutarch. This part of the discussion closes with a series of 
topics for the systematic moralist—Custom, Exercise, Habit, 
Education, Example, Imitation, Emulation, Company, Friends, 


8 Ibid., 418-420. 
* Ibid., 430. 
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Praise, Reproof, Exhortation, Fame, Laws, Books, Studies.'° 
Bacon implies that these have not been satisfactorily treated 
and offers an illustration of what he has in mind by giving some 
precepts on Custom and Habit and some on Books and Studies. 
In all this no reference is made to Montaigne, and there is not 
the remotest hint of the existence of an elaborate book of essays 
in which many of these subjects are sensibly and brilliantly 
written of. 


Besides what comes under moral philosophy there is a prov- 
ince of human conduct which Bacon designates as that of “‘civil 
knowledge.”” Moral philosophy, he says, “propoundeth to itself 
the framing of internal goodness; but civil knowledge requiereth 
only an external goodness.’ Here is a distinction which in a 
moralist would be amazing. It is the essence of Machiavel- 
lianism—the study of human behavior apart from all essential 
moral considerations. It goes further than Machiavelli, because 
the latter admits such a standard only for princes and states. 
Bacon, however, applies it to private persons in their quest for 
worldly success, the question being merely what are the means 
by which worldly success may be attained. It is an approach 
which is not out of keeping with the dispassionate, scientific 
attitude adopted in the Advancement of Learning. But to Mon- 
taigne the very notion of it would be repugnant. He has the 
reputation of being a Laodicean, but the phrase “external good- 
ness” would have moved him to scorn or generous indignation. 
It denotes a temperamental abyss between the two writers. 


Bacon divides “civil knowledge” into three parts: one of 
them, pertaining to conversation, has, he says, been elegantly 
handled by others.” He doubtless has in mind books like Castig- 
lione’s Courtier and Stefano Guazzo’s Civil Conversation. The 
other parts pertain to negotiation or ordinary business, and 
government. It is the part pertaining to ordinary business that 
he finds has been particularly neglected. The kind of instruction 
he is here thinking of he illustrates by reference to a letter of 
Cicero to his brother Quintus, De Petitione Consulatus, and by 
some of the proverbs of Solomon, and he proceeds to show what 


10 Tbid., 437-8. 
1 Tbid., 445. 
12 Tbid., 447. 
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can be done with the latter by way of amplification.“ But even 
better than these, he says, is the form of instruction of which 
Machiavelli has given an example in his Discourses on the First 
Decade of Livy, because the precepts there (according to the true 
inductive method) are derived from particular, concrete facts, 
and it is better to have “the discourse attend upon the example” 
than the reverse.“ Machiavelli’s procedure, however, is more 
appropriate for questions of government; for private business it 
is better to choose one’s text from biographies or familiar letters, 
like those of Cicero to Atticus. 

All of these writings are merely suggestive of direction; they 
do not satisfy Bacon’s ideal requirements. What he wants is a 
science of pure selfishness.“ From the point of view of morals 
he feels a little apologetic, but he vindicates his attitude on 
severely intellectual grounds. The dignity of learning is in- 
volved, lest people should think that learning is “like a lark, 
that can mount and sing and please himself, and nothing else’’; 
and the substance of learning, too, because it is a first principle 
of scientific investigation that all practice is capable of reduction 
to theory." Even if it is admitted that in a sense this is an 
inferior kind of doctrine, in point of intellectual difficulty it is 
not inferior. “It is as hard and severe a thing,” says Bacon, 
“to be a true politique, as to be truly moral.” Besides, personal 
success may serve as an instrument of virtue and merit, and on 
that score alone would be worthy of consideration. 

He proceeds, therefore, to indicate what one must do to 
perfect himself in this pursuit. One must, in the first place, 
learn everything possible about men—their characters, their 
interests, their associates, their activities—in order that one may 
know how to carry oneself toward them and gain most profit for 
oneself. One must, in the second place, acquire a full under- 
standing of one’s own nature. In this admonition to self-study 
M. Villey sees one of the striking parallels between Bacon and 


18 These Proverbs of Solomon are more elaborately expanded in the Eighth 
Book of De Augmentis Scientiarum (Works, V, 37-56), in some cases attaining 
the fullness of an essay. 

14 Works, IT1, 448-452. 

% Tbid., 453. 

16 The titular gloss accompanying this section of the book is Faber Fortune, 
sive de Ambiiu Vite. ibid., 455. 
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Montaigne.”’ It offers, in point of fact, a striking illustration of 
the difference between them. Study yourself, says Montaigne, 
in order that you may learn how best to accommodate yourself 
to the requirements of humane living. There is a particular kind 
of felicity for each individual which is conditioned by his nature. 
The familiar standards of truthfulness, honor, and decency are 
taken for granted in his point of view. But Bacon says, Know 
your own disposition in order that you may make a prudent 
choice of your calling, that you may avoid rivalry with those 
who excel you, that you may choose friends who differ from 
yourself. Montaigne’s self-study is often a delicate probing of 
conscience, Bacon’s remains uniformly on the plane of cold, 
prudential calculation. His precepts are directed toward mak- 
ing the most advantageous display of one’s virtues and include 
a set of cunning maxims on how to conceal or disguise one’s 
shortcomings. Characteristically he counsels men to have a 
mind “pliant and obedient to occasion’’*® and to choose in 
their actions ‘‘that which is most passable.’® His sense of 
values is represented by a scale in which wealth and success 
come before reputation, and reputation before honor. Honor, 
he says, will more easily follow as a result of the others than 
any of them will be purchased by means of honor.*® After 
such a statement as this, it is a little surprising to find that 
Bacon regards the principles he has been expounding as the 
bone artes—the honest arts." What the difference is between 
these and the evil arts of Machiavelli he does not explain, 
but is content with a vague repudiation. The peroration in 
which the demands of morality are satisfied has a sound, after 
what has gone before, somewhat hollow and sanctimonious. 
Bacon affirms in the end that “all virtue is most rewarded and 
all wickedness most punished in itself,” that divine judgment 
“often subverteth the wisdom of evil plots and imaginations,” 
that “this incessant and sabbathless pursuit of a man’s fortune 
leaveth not tribute which we owe to God of our time,” and “‘if 
any man flatter himself that he will employ his fortune well 


” Op. cit., p. 71. 
18 Works, III, 465. 
19 Thid., 466. 

20 Tbid., 469. 

"1 Tbid., 471. 
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though he should obtain it ill... . these compensations and 
satisfactions are good to be used, but never good to be pro- 
posed.’ 


III 


The significance of this summary for the question under 
consideration ought to be fairly apparent. It shows that while 
he was writing the Advancement of Learning Bacon’s mind was 
possessed with the notion of a scientific formulation of the 
rules of conduct, both with respect to the prevailing ideas of 
morality and in reference to a worldly standard in which 
morality had little or no part. It shows that he regarded this 
investigation of the laws of human behavior as in a high de- 
gree original. It shows that in referring to existing materials 
for his study, he had his mind fixed on the well-known moralists 
of classical antiquity and on certain Italians of the sixteenth 
century, the congenially-minded Machiavelli being the most 
prominent among them. Finally it shows an utter absence of 
allusion to Montaigne, direct or indirect. This need not be 
taken to mean that he was not acquainted with the French- 
man’s essays. But it almost compels the inference that those 
essays were not in his mind when he was projecting his own 
characteristic program of inductive study into the region of 
practical every-day life. If, now, it can be shown that the 
Essays of Bacon have a direct connection with the ideas set 
forth in the Advancement of Learning, there will be no shred 
of substance remaining for the assumption that these essays 
owe their inspiration or their ideas to Montaigne. 

The harmony in purpose and attitude between the essays 
of 1597 and the ideas of the Advancement of Learning is prac- 
tically perfect. They exemplify completely the more individual 
part of Bacon’s design in their emphasis on “politic” as dis- 
tinguished from “‘moral’”’ precepts. Did Bacon have a sus- 
picion that their tone might give offence to sensitive persons? 
In the dedication to his brother Anthony he says: “I find 
nothing to my understanding in them contrarie or infectious 
to the state of Religion, or manners, but rather (as I suppose) 
medicinable.”* And it may have been fyrther to blunt the 


® Tbid., 472-3. 
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edge of criticism that he included in the same volume a set of 
Religious Meditations of which the moral tone is uniformly 
pure and elevated. Like a good scientist he kept his worldly 
standards and his non-worldly ideals in separate, non-com- 
municating compartments. But looking at the essays alone, 
we find that while Bacon does not recommend improper 
practices, he does not hesitate to subordinate strictly moral 
considerations to the winning of the ends proposed. Moral 
disinterestedness is the most favorable epithet that can be 
applied to them. They inculcate consistently the lessons 
of prudence and discretion applied to the securing and main- 
taining of wordly position. When a generous thought or an 
ideal sentiment does occur to him, its luster is dimmed by 
some prudential reservation. In the essay Of Discourse, enumer- 
ating some themes which should be immune from jest, he 
names Religion and “any case that deserveth pity.” But he 
reduces the force of the injunction by including also matters 
of state and great persons. The most honorable kind of pat- 
ronage, he recognizes, is one which advances virtue and desert 
in all persons; and yet, he adds, “where there is no eminent 
odds in sufficiency, it is better to take with the more passable 
than with the more able’’.™ If a person in favor feels himself 
swayed by motives of personal affection or prejudice of some 
sort in favor of the unjust side, Bacon does not admonish him 
to lay aside his personal feelings altogether, but to try to 
bring about a settlement which shall not be too injurious to 
the person who has right on his side-—‘“‘without depraving or 
disabling the better deserver.”* This precept about gives 
the measure of Bacon’s moral detachment. It is as far as he 
goes in concession to ideal justice and benevolence. This 
attitude is even more striking in a topic like “Honor and 
Reputation,” where one might look for a certain ideal obser- 
vation, but Bacon’s first sentence describes honor as ‘‘the re- 
vealing of a man’s virtue and worth without disadvantage,”’ 
and the substance of the essay is on the means by which honor 
may be most conveniently gained and preserved. The ana- 
tomic cold bloodedness of the essay Of Negotiating is exemplified 
8 Works, VI, 523. 


24 Of Followers and Friends, Works, V1, 528. 
% Of Suits, V1, 529. 
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by the maxim that “all practice is to discover, or to make men 
discover themselves in trust, in passion, at unawares and of 
necessity,’’ and by the practical counsel which flows from it: 
“If you would work any man, you must either know his nature, 
and fashions, and so lead him; or his ends, and so win him; or 
his weaknesses or disadvantages and so awe him; or those that 
have interest in him and so govern him.” It is somewhat 
noteworthy that almost the only reflection on human nature 
in the large which is contained in these first essays is of a cyni- 
cal character. “There is little friendship in the world, and least 
of all between equals.’ 

In 1612 the Essays appeared in a greatly enlarged edition. 
There were 38 essays instead of ten, many of the new ones 
being written in a different style. The change from 1597 to 
1612 is much more marked than the later change of 1625. It 
is well to note that most of the essential features of this change 
belong approximately to the period of the Advancement of 
Learning. We cannot date the composition with any exact- 
ness, but it is reasonable to suppose that Bacon composed 
them from time to time, as examples of the desiderata which 
he points out in the Advancement. There is a noteworthy 
correspondence between the topics for whose treatment he 
calls in that work and the subjects of the essays. It is pre- 
cisely like his habit of preparing experiments for the illustra- 
tion of his scientific theories. Just as in the natural sciences 
Bacon has produced no complete and integrated work but 
only profound and far-reaching suggestions illuminated by 
scattered examples, so in the moral sciences too he has been 
content to offer us the disjecta membra which might by some 
more leisured person be worked up into a methodical scheme. 
This, it is fair to assume, was Bacon’s attitude to his essays at 
all times. 

What, now, are the differences between the essays of 1612 
and of 1597, and what is the meaning of those differences? 
The aspect under which their development has always been 
considered is that of style. Attention has been centered on 
the growth in elaborateness, fluency, rhetorical freedom, the 
use of illustrations, examples, and the like. This is an obvious 
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enough feature, and it will be discussed more fully a little later. 
But there is another aspect of at least equal importance which 
has been wholly overlooked by students of Bacon. It has never, 
to my knowledge, been noticed that a different moral atmos- 
phere pervades the volume of 1612 from that which character- 
izes the essays of 1597. This change of tone does not affect the 
original essays, nine of which are repeated in 1612 with un- 
important additions or modifications of the aphoristic style. 
Of the twenty-nine new essays, twelve are identical in spirit 
and manner with the politic essays of the early group. It is 
not at all surprising to find such subjects as Dispatch, Nature 
in Men, Custom and Education, Ambition, Empire, Fortune, 
Praise, and Greatness of Kingdoms treated by Bacon with 
dispassionate aloofness. These properly belong to Civil Knowl- 
edge and are forecast by Bacon in the Advancement of Learning. 
But on such subjects as Parents and Children, Love, Marriage 
and Single Life, we should normally expect a suggestion of 
other than sternly practical values. Bacon, however, is as 
politic in his reflections on love as in his views on dispatch in 
business. In these essays he is still the faithful exponent of 
scientific behavior. But in the greater number of the new 
essays he displays a general loftiness of tone, an attachment to 
moral ideals, a fervor of righteousness, and a generous dis- 
dain of all that is ignoble which is curiously at odds with his 
politic observations. 

To obtain an effective impression of this quality one would 
have to read the book of 1612 as a whole.” That is the only 
way in which the emphasis of its moral note could be rightly 
seized. Yet something of the spirit of these essays can be 
conveyed by the selection of their dominant ideas. The essay 
Of Counsel offers a striking example. It begins by describing 
counsel as “the greatest trust between man and man” and 
counsellors as persons “obliged to all faith and integrity.” 
There is not a single observation in its four pages that de- 
rogates from the moral standard. Bacon asserts his belief in 
the existence at all times of men who “are in nature faithful 
and sincere, and plain and direct, not crafty and involved,” 
and such men he advises a prince to choose for his counsellors. 


™ Works, V1, 543-588. 
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Every temptation to cynicism or shoddy advice that is latent 
in this subject is swept aside. It is the same with the essay 
Of Cunning, which maintains that “nothing doth more hurt 


” 


in the state than that cunning men pass for wise.”’ His advice 
concerning riches is that one get them justly, “use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly.”” Ambition he 
views from the lofty vantage-ground of public good: ‘He that 
seeketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath a great 
taske: but that is ever good for the publike. But he that 
plots to be the only figure amongst Ciphers is the decay of an 
whole age. Honor hath three things in it; the vantage ground 
to do good; the approach to Kings and principal persons; and 
the raising of a man’s own fortunes. He that hath the best of 
these intentions when he aspireth is an honest man; and that 
Prince that can discern of these intentions in another that 
aspireth is a wise Prince. Generally, let Princes and States 
chuse such ministers, as are more sensible of duty, than of 
rising; and such as love business rather upon conscience than 
upon bravery: let them discern a busie nature from a willing 
mind.” He repeats this teaching in the essay Of Great Place: 
“Power to do good is the true and lawful end of aspiring’”— 
a sentiment which is enforced by a series of particular counsels, 
concluding with the declaration that ‘Honor is or should be 
the place of virtue; and as in nature things move violently to 
their place and calmly in their place; so virtue in ambition is 
violent, in authority settled and calm.” In keeping with this 
attitude he fills the essay Of Judicature with solemn and 
edifying injunctions, exhorting to an integrity that is im- 
mune from suspicion. He can speak of human attributes and 
human relationships with the same ideal warmth. ‘Beauty is 
as summer fruits, which are easy to corrupt and cannot last; 
and for the most part it makes a dissolute youth and an age 
a little out of countenance. But yet certainly again, if it light 
well, it maketh virtues shine and vices blush.” “It is friend- 
ship,” he says with an almost mystic fervor which disappears 
in the last edition of the Essays, “when a man can say to him- 
self, I love this man without respect of utility. I am open 
hearted to him, I single him from the generality of those with 
whom I live; I make him a portion of my wishes.” What a 
repudiation of the self-regarding standard is contained in this 
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sentence: “It is a poor center of a man’s actions, himself. It 
is right earth!’’** In the interests of a purer morality and of a 
more exalted spirituality, Bacon even subordinates his loyalty 
to the intellect. ‘‘It is better that religion should deface men’s 
understandings, than their piety and charity,” he says in the 
essay Of Religion, and in the essay Of Atheism he expands his 
views in a fine flight of philosophic speculation: “I had rather 
believe all the fables in the Legend and Alcoran than that this 
universal frame is without a mind..... They that deny a 
God destroy man’s nobility... .. It destroys likewise mag- 
nanimity,and the raising of human nature. Man when he resteth 
and assureth himself upon divine protection and favor, gather- 
eth a force and faith which human nature in itself could not 
obtain. Therefore as Atheism is in all respects hateful, so in 
this, that it depriveth human nature of the means to exalt 
itself above human frailty.” 

These are not sentences extricated by force from uncon- 
genial surroundings. They represent faithfully the particular 
essays from which they are drawn. If this group were detached 
from the rest, it would bring into the light a wholly different 
view of Bacon’s character from that which is reflected in the 
politic essays. It would show a man of serene contemplative 
vision, imbued with the clearest principles of moral integrity 
and a fine sense of honor, unworldly, magnanimous, exalted. 
It would correspond to the Bacon who in 1597 had published 
Religious Meditations to give evidence of his disinterested 
faith in virtue, morality, and religion. It would make us rea- 
lize distinctly the existence of two spirits that fought for the 
possession of Bacon’s soul. In 1597 he had detached his moral- 
ized view of conduct completely from his practical advice. In 
the Essays of 1612 the two strains are heard by turns but 
scarcely ever blend into a harmony. We know from the Ad- 
vancement of Learning that Bacon conceived of his didactic 
function as twofold, and in the unprinted dedication to Prince 
Henry he says, ‘‘Having divided my life into the Contempla- 
tive and active parte, I am desierous to give his Majesty and 
your Highness the fruits of both, simple though they be.’”® 


%8 Of Wisdom for a Man’s self. 

*® The title of an extant MS of the Essays of 1612 reads The writings of Sir 
Francis Bacon Knit. the King’s Solicitor Generall: in Moralitie, Policie, and 
Historie. Works, XI, 340. 
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The mingling of strictly moral essays with the politic, and their 
dominance in this collection, may be further explained by the 
fact of the book’s projected dedication to Prince Henry, the 
popular young heir to the British throne. In his memorial of 
this prince*® Bacon speaks of him as one “stirred with every 
show of good and every breath of honor. .... In his morals 
there was noting more to be praised than that in every kind 
of duty he seemed to be well trained and conformable.”’ He 
was dignified in discourse, regular in his habits, controlled in 
his passions, being, for one of his age, wonderfully little ad- 
dicted to talk of love. “In understanding he was certainly 
strong, and did not want either curiosity or capacity.’”’ Whether 
in asking questions or expressing opinions, his speech was 
always to the point; and he was a wonderfully patient listener, 
“which promised great wisdom in him if he had lived.” There 
is other evidence than Bacon’s to show that Henry was an 
honest, generous, and courageous young man. We may well 
believe that Bacon would apply himself to the careful study 
of this prince’s character, and, in addressing a book to him, 
would adapt the tone to the taste and temperament of his 
patron. The great frailty of his own character was pliablity, 
and it was his besetting temptation to accommodate himself 
to the humors of the great from whom earthly favors might 
be expected. Gifted with an imagination which enabled him 
to sympathize with the loftier and nobler aspirations of human 
nature, he was for the most part distracted by the allurements 
of worldly power and success; and he used his intellect in the 
effort to construct a barrier between the opposing tendencies. 
Hence in the Advancement of Learning the separation between 
moral good and civil knowledge; hence in 1597 a group oi poli- 
tic essays alongside of an independent series of moral, religious 
reflections; hence in 1612 a combination of moral with pru- 
dential counsels which are often in conflict with one another, 
in which the unusual weight of the former may be accounted for 
in part by the silent influence of a high-minded prince over a 
suggestible and calculating courtier. The essential thing to 
note is that both the theory and its concrete illustration in 
the essays spring from the peculiar constitution of Bacon’s 
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mind and reflect the uncertainty of his character. We see 
a development taking place in which the all-important factor to 
be studied is the experience and the thoughts of the writer. 
To focus the attention on formal literary models would, even 
if the deductions were sound, be an irrelevant distraction. 


IV 


We come now to the edition of 1625, which carries the 
title Essays or Counsels, Civil and Moral. There are nineteen 
new essays in it, of which all but four or five come under the 
category of civil knowledge. The reflections in Of Truth, Of 
Revenge, and Of Adversity, are prevailingly moral in tone, 
while Of Boldness is rather peculiar among Bacon’s composi- 
tions for its mildly satiric flavor. Of the remaining fifteen 
a considerable number consists of practical advice on topics 
which are either esthetic or scientific and involve no ethical 
values—Travel, Innovations, Delays, Plantations, Prophecies, 
Masques and Triumphs, Usury, Buildings, Gardens, Seditions, 
Vicissitudes of Things— while a few, in which a choice is pos- 
sible, are treated with a complete indifference to the ethical 
factor. Thus, the operations of envy are analyzed with a great 
deal of psychological acuteness but with no intimations of ap- 
proval or disapproval. The acts of simulation and dissimula- 
tion are described with reference to the advantages as well as 
the disadvantages that flow from them, three of the one kind 
being balanced equitably against three of the other. In speak- 
ing of anger we are advised not only how to moderate that 
passion in ourselves or appease it in another, but also how 
to raise anger in another. 

The trend which is manifest in these new essays is also 
emphasized in the changes which appear in the 1612 essays. 
Subjects which in the earlier edition were treated from the 
purely moral point of view become strongly tinctured with 
worldly considerations. Trains of ideal injunctions are tagged 
with maxims of questionable integrity. Solemn reflections 
give way to baldly analytic or coldly intellectual consideration 
of the same topics. Time and again the whole feeling of an 
essay is tranformed by a new introduction or conclusion, 
pitched in a lower key than the original. It was noted that the 
essay Of Cunning was in 1612 distinguished for the uniform 
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clarity of its moral attitude. In 1625 it is three times as long, 
the additions consisting of instructions in all the arts and 
tricks of cunning use, e.g., “it is a point of cunning to wait 
upon him with whom you speak with your eye; as the Jesuits 
give it in precept: For there be many wise men that have secret 
hearts and transparent countenances. Yet this would be done 
with a demure abasing of your Eye sometimes, as the Jesuits 
also do use.’’ There are about a score of such maxims, for which 
the original essay serves merely as a kind of ornamental frame- 
work. To the essay Of Counsel is appended a paragraph of 
highly detailed advice on the manner of conducting Council- 
meetings, such as the arrangement of seats around the table and 
the observance of precedence. The essay Of A mbition is expanded 
by politic precepts on the way to use and curb ambitious 
subjects. Of Religion was in 1612 a brief and simple denuncia- 
tion of the use of violence for religious ends. In 1625, under 
the title Of Unity in Religion, the essay is transformed into a 
deliberate statement of the relation of religion to the state, 
into an argument for church unity. Of Friendship is completely 
rewritten. The note of generous feeling is lost, and it becomes 
a treatise on the three uses of friendship. Considerations of 
use and practice determine the elaborate additions in the 
essays Of Empire and Of Seditions (the latter was not published 
in 1612 but exists in an early form in the B. M. manuscript), 
and the briefer interpolations in Of Nobility, Of Great Place, 
Of Seeming Wise, Of Riches, and Of the Greatness of Kingdoms. 
There is a remarkable consistency of tone in all these new pass- 
ages. It is not to be supposed, of course, that Bacon went 
throught, the essays obliterating the traces of ideal mo- 
rality. As a matter of fact he struck out very little that was in 
the earlier book. A number of the moral essays remain un- 
changed, and occasionally an ethical precept is inserted even 
where none had previously existed. What the bulk of the 
changes testifies is that during the interval between 1612 and 
1625 the trend of Bacon’s thought was increasingly worldly. 
He was immersed in practical business and in politics, and it 
is wholly natural that his ideas should be colored by his habitual 
pursuits. When he came to read over one of his essays, new 
thoughts would suggest themselves directly from his im- 
mediate experience, and these he would insert, often without 
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reference to their congruity in spirit with what he had already 
written. In this way compositions which were originally per- 
vaded by an atmosphere of clear moral stimulation were over- 
laid with considerations of immediate practical utility, till 
their primary inspiration became altogether obscured. Bacon 
might truly say of these writings that they came home to men’s 
business, if not to their bosoms. 

The development here indicated constitutes another strong 
proof of the weakness of the contact, if any existed, between 
Bacon and Montaigne. During the years when he is supposed 
to be undergoing the influence of the French essayist, we 
find Bacon writing on a species of topics in which Montaigne 
never exhibited the least interest, a species, indeed, alien from 
the province of the familiar essayist, a kind as Bacon says, 
“‘whereof men will find much in experience, little in books.’™ 
We find his ideas tending increasingly toward the communica- 
tion of practical advice of a very specific and detailed character, 
and observing a strict neutrality in moral judgment, whereas 
questions of moral adjustment and moral values were the only 
kind that ever occupied the mind of Montaigne. If these 
radical differences in the spirit and point of view of the two 
essayists do not suffice to convince one of Bacon’s independ- 
ence of Montaigne, we may have recourse, finally, to the argu- 
ment from style. 


V 


Style, it will be recalled, is the principal ground on which 
the proponents of Bacon’s indebtedness have built their argu- 
ment. And yet, it is a reason which one would almost be justi- 
fied in dismissing without discussion. Let any one read a group 
of Bacon’s essays alongside of an essay by Montaigne and judge 
for himself whether the resemblances are as striking and im- 
portant as the differences. What are the resemblances that are 
commonly pointed out? A discursive freedom, smoothness of 
transition, copious use of illustrations and examples. We 
might, to begin with, ask whether Montaigne invented these 
virtues, or whether they are found with peculiar distinctive- 
ness in his writings. Was Bacon more likely to learn such 
practices from Montaigne than from Cicero or other familiar 
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classical patterns? But we are reminded that we should 
ponder the difference between the styles of 1597 and 1612 and 
account for the more elaborate manner of the later edition. 
Against this we must point out that Bacon was capable of as 
great smoothness at the earlier date. The proof is at hand 
very conveniently in the Religious Mediations. To be sure, 
these originally appeared in Latin, and the English translation of 
1598 was, according to Spedding, probably not made by Bacon 
himself. But it isa translation which adapts itself faithfully 
to the original mold; its features are determined by the Bacon- 
ian form. It requires no careful analysis to discover in these 
meditations the qualities of discursive breadth, familiarity of 
tone, freedom in illustrative elaboration, smoothness of transi- 
tion between parts. In these respects and in warmth of feeling 
some of them go further than any of the essays of Bacon, and 
are as finished and rounded in their composition as one can 
desire.* 


* As a specimen of the fluent and polished style of which Bacon was 
capable, the meditation Of Earthly Hope is here submitted in full. 


Better is the sight of the eyes than the wandering of the desire. 


The sense which takes everything simply as it is makes a better mental 
condition and estate than those imaginations and wanderings of the mind. For 
it is the nature of the human mind, even in the gravest wits, the moment it 
receives an impression of anything, to sally forth and spring forward and expect 
to find everything else in harmony with it: if it be an impression of good, then it 
is prone to indefinite hope; if of evil, to fear. Whence it is said, 

By her own tales is Hope full oft deceived. 
and on the other hand, 
In doubtful times Fear still forebodes the worst. 

In fear, however, there is some advantage: it prepares endurance and 
sharpens industry. 


The task can show no face that’s strange to me: 
Each chance I have pondered, and in thought rehearsed. 


But in hope there seems to be no use. For what avails that anticipation of good? 
If the good turn out less than you hoped for, good though it be, yet because it is 
not so good, it seems to you more like a loss than a gain, by reason of the over- 
hope. If neither more or less, but so; the event being equal and answerable to 
the hope; yet the flower of it having been by that hope already gathered, you 
find it a stale thing and almost distasteful. If the good be beyond the hope, then 
no doubt there is a sense of gain: true: yet had it not been better to gain the 
whole by hoping not at all, than the difference by hoping too little? And such 
is the effect of hope in prosperity. But in adversity it enervates the true strength 
of the mind. For matter of hope cannot always be forthcoming; and if it fail, 
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It ought to be obvious that if Bacon’s first essays appeared 
in the form of crabbed and sententious aphorisms, it was not 
because their author was unskilled in the art of connected com- 
position. The explanation is that these little clusters of sent- 
ences were the outcome of Bacon’s exercise in the art of com- 
pressed expression. He had the habit of practicing his in- 
tellectual edge on the stubborn materials of language and 
of preserving the happy results in commonplace books. In 
De Augmentis he recommends to students to train themselves 
in such writing, and “‘with a view to use as well as to brevity 
to contract these commonplaces into acute and concise sen- 
tences, to be as skeins or bottoms of thread which may be 





though but for a moment, the whole strength and support of the mind goes with 
it. Moreover the mind suffers in dignity, when we endure evil only by self-de- 
ception and looking another way, and not by fortitude and judgment. And 
therefore it was an idle fiction of the poets to make Hope the antidote of human 
diseases, because it mitigates the pain of them; whereas it is in fact an in- 
flammation and exasperation of them rather, multiplying and making them 
break out afresh. So it is nevertheless, that most men give themselves up 
entirely to imaginations of hope and wanderings of the mind, and thankless for 
the past, scarce attending to the present, ever young, hang merely upon the 
future. I beheld all that walk under the sun with the next youth that shall rise after 
him; which is a sore disease and a great madness of the mind. You will ask per- 
haps if it be not better, when a man knows not what to expect, that he should 
divine well of the future, and rather hope than distrust, seeing that hope 
makes the mind more tranquil. Certainly in all delay and expectation to keep 
the mind tranquil and steadfast by the good government and composure of the 
same, I hold to be the chief firmament of human life; but such tranquillity as 
depends upon hope I reject, as light and unsure. Not but it is fit to foresee 
and presuppose upon sound and sober conjecture good thing as well as evil, that 
we may the better fit our actions to the probable event: only this must be the 
work of the understanding and judgment, with a just inclination of the feeling. 
But who is there whose hopes are so ordered that when once he has concluded 
with himself out of a vigilant and steady consideration of probabilities that 
better things are coming, he has not dwelt upon the very anticipation of good, 
and indulged in that kind of thought as in a pleasant dream? And this it is which 
makes the mind light, frothy, unequal, wandering. Therefore all hope is to be 
employed upon the life to come in heaven: but here on earth, by how much 
purer is the sense of things present, without infection or tincture of imagination, 
by so much wiser and better is the soul. 


Long hope to cherish in so short a span 
Befits not man. 


Works, VIL, 247-8. 
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unwinded at large when they are wanted.’ Though he speaks 
a little slightingly of them in this work, he yet is loth “to let 
the fruits of (his) youthful industry perish” and thinks them 
worth reproducing for example’s sake, “the rather,” he says, 
“because (if they are carefully examined) they are seeds only, 
not flowers.” Regarding them as seeds only, he did not, even 
in 1597, think them fit for publication as a separate book. 
There is absolutely no reason for questioning the genuineness 
of his apology in the Dedication: 

Loving and dear brother, I do now like some that have an orchard ill 
neighboured, that gather their fruit before it is ripe, to prevent stealing. These 
fragments of my conceits were going to print. To labor the stay of them had 
been troublesome and subject to interpretation; to let them pass had been to 
adventure the wrong they mought receive by untrue copies, or by some garnish- 
ment which it might please any that should set them forth to bestow upon them. 
Therefore I held it best discretion to publish them myself as they passed long 
ago from my pen, without any further disgrace than the weakness of the author.* 
This seems an adequate enough explanation for the form of 
their original appearance. Bacon had time to think only of 
preparing an authentic text, not of revising and expanding 
his observations. The little book proving unexpectedly popu- 
lar, he was pleased at his leisure to expand its scope. Naturally, 
writing now no longer for himself but for a fairly wide public, 
he adopted a somewhat freer method of exposition; he “un- 
winded at large the skeins and bottoms of his thread’’; he 
aimed at a greater plainness and lucidity. The style of ex- 
position in the 1612 essays can be called free only by comparison 
with the style of 1597. It is still more suggestive of Tacitus 
and Seneca than Montaigne. Does not Bacon himself give us 
the clue to his stylistic affinity? In the dedication to Prince 
Henry he remarks that the word Essays is late, “but the 
thing is ancient; for Seneca’s Epistles to Lucilius, if one mark 
them well, are but essays.’™* The obsession of the parallel 
with Montaigne has caused students to disregard this most 
palpable suggestion, but I maintain that there is no reason for 
refusing full weight to it. Not merely because Bacon affirmed 
it, but because the essays themselves are there in proof. 

* Book VI, Chap. 3. Works, IV, 472. 

* Ibid., 492. 

® Tbid., V1, 523. 
* Tbid., X1, 340. 
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The characteristic features of style in Bacon’s essays of 
1612, as in the Epistles of Seneca, are a straightforward did- 
acticism and a terse, epigrammatic sentence-structure. Mon- 
taigne, on the contray, spares no effort to avoid the appearance 
of didactism and pursues his thoughts with leisurely, digressive 
ease, in mischievous defiance of the accepted rules of composi- 
tion. Another essential feature of Montaigne’s manner is his 
liberal exploitation of personal characteristics and intimate 
experience. These are the things which set him apart from 
other writers. It is the presence of features like these in Sir 
Thomas Browne that justifies us in viewing him as a disciple 
of the French essayist. But Bacon’s essays are for the most 
part as impersonal, as objective, as the essays of Macaulay. 

When we compare the essays of 1625 with those of 1612, 
we note some futher changes in the composition. The most 
interesting is the appearance of a species of essay in which 
the ideas are organized on a systematic plan, the outline of 
the thought conspicuously presented, often with the aid of 
the enumerative order—the firstly, secondly, thirdly, of the 
traditional sermon. Such are Of Unity in Religion, Of Empire, 
Of Friendship, Of Greatness of Kingdoms, Of Simulations and 
Dissimulation, Of Seditions, Of Envy, Of Usury, Of Anger, 
Of the Vicissitudes of Things. Some of them read like scientific 
treatises. Most of the new essays of 1625—Of Plantations, 
Of Travel, Of Buildings, Of Gardens, etc.—are notable for the 
dryness and bareness with which the precepts are conveyed. 
Lucidity and order have become Bacon’s objectives in writing. 
All the verbal and syntactic changes in this edition are made in 
the interest of greater precision and force. The result is utterly 
unlike anything that can be found in Montaigne. It is further 
from him in spirit and manner than the essays even of 
1597. It is something Baconian, sui generis. The development is 
just such as one would expect from the practical and scientific 
occupations in which the author was engaged. From that 
point of view the essays reflect his mind and character and are 
all beautifully in keeping. It is a development, in short, which 
is completely explicable from the data of Bacon’s own career 
and in which Montaigne counts for exactly nothing. 

If then one consents to look at the development of Bacon’s 
essays without keeping one eye glued on Montaigne, the facts 
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present themselves in the following relationship. At their root 
is a conception of the division between moral philosophy and 
civil knowledge, which springs from the scientific habit of 
Bacon’s mind. If this conception is indebted to any external 
stimulus, it can only be to Machiavelli. In 1597 we have 
the precepts of civil knowledge presented in a form which 
owes its naked sententiousness to the fact that they are mere 
transcriptions from Commonplace books. In 1612 Bacon pre- 
sents his thoughts with greater elaboration, with more care 
for the requirements of expository clearness, but still without 
any attempt at familiarity or true discursiveness. His style 
now tends to approximate that of Seneca’s Epistles. His sub- 
stance is a good deal richer, and notable for a large proportion 
of essays in which an ideal moral tone is consistently main- 
tained. In 1625 this ideal moral tone is obscured by the pre- 
cepts of worldly utility which are introduced into the essays 
and by the addition of a large number of essays wholly con- 
cerned with practical, specific advice. In respect to form the 
conspicuous change is in the direction of methodical elaboration 
of the contents,—system, order, precision. Every feature relat- 
ing to the genesis and development of these essays finds its 
explanation in the character of Bacon’s thought and the 
circumstances of his career. His distinction from Montaigne 
can, indeed, be suggested in a formula (like any formula it 
will not comprise the whole truth). Montaigne’s purpose was 
the development of a theory of conduct or philosphy of life, 
his method was that of self-analysis, his presentation was 
elaborate, subtle, informal to the point of studious formless- 
ness. Bacon’s purpose was practical instruction, his method 
was that of the detached, impersonal observer, his presenta- 
tion was concise, dogmatic, formal. Montaigne was inward, 
Bacon was external. Montaigne, with an artist’s feeling, com- 
municated through his essays the experience of a life in all its 
fullness. Bacon merely delivered the fruits of experience from 
a magisterial rostrum. In view of all this it goes without saying 
that any measure derived from Montaigne will not set Bacon 
off to great advantage. But the purpose of this discussion 
was to demostrate both the injustice and the pointlessness of 
the attempts to make use of such a measure. 


1 ; cand B ZEITLIN 
University of Illinois Jacos ZEIT 














ALBRECHT VON HALLER AND SAMUEL CLARKE 


A few years ago, Howard Mumford Jones' emphasized the 
influence of Newton’s philosophy on Haller’s didactic poetry. 
In a later paper the influence of certain English theologians on 
Haller was discussed by Lawrence M. Price® with special at- 
tention to Shaftesbury and William King, whose treatise De 
origine mali was closely analyzed with reference to Haller’s 
Uber den Ursprung des Ubels, and there was a passing refer- 
ence to Samuel Clarke, but apparently Haller’s relation to 
Clarke has never been exactly ascertained. 

Clarke’s published works are fifteen in number, appearing 
between the years 1697 and 1730-31. Only two of them showed 
any promise as the possible source of some of Haller’s ideas, 
and of these two the only fruitful one proved to be Clarke’s 
share in the Leibniz-Clarke papers,’ wherein Clarke was the 
spokesman for Newton. An account of the controversy was 
given in L. M. Price’s paper, and need not be repeated here. 
Although its occasion was the controversy between Newton 
and Leibniz, it developed into a many-sided philosophical and 
theological controversy. 

Albrecht von Haller made a short visit to London in July, 
1727. He knew no English at the time, and relied to a large 
extent upon his friends while he was there. Haller remarked 
that one of these friends, Des Maiseaux, had the works of 
Leibniz, Clarke, and Newton in his library, and it is very 
likely that the matter of the controversy was discussed during 
his visit. And even though Haller did not know English at 
that time, he could have read the French edition,‘ or, a year 
later, the English. In his Tagebuch,’ Haller mentions Clarke 
twice as among the most learned Englishmen, and more speci- 
fically says: 


1 Albrecht von Haller and English Philosophy, PMLA XL (1925) 
103 ff. 

2 Albrecht von Haller and English Theology, PMLA XLI, (1926), 942 ff. 

* Clarke, Samuel. A collection of papers which passed between the late learned 
Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, London, 1717. The other book investigated is 
A Discourse concerning the Being and Attributes of God, 1705. 

* Published in 1717. 

5 Albrecht von Haller’s Gedichte, edited by Ludwig Hirzel. (Bibliothek 
Glterer Schriftwerke, Vol. III.) Frauenfeld, 1882. Pp. xl-xli. 
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Was die Wissenschaft auch am Hofe gelte, beweist Newton, Clarke und 
Leibniz Streitschriften, deren Briefwechsel die Kénigin selbst besorgt.® 


It is also noteworthy that almost all the great Englishmen 
mentioned by Haller at this time are known through their 
expositions and support of the doctrines of Newton, who had 
died a few months before Haller’s arrival in England. These 
three facts——that Newton, having just died, was probably 
being talked about more than ever, that Haller had a strong 
interest in Newton, and that Samuel Clarke was the leader of 
all Newtonians in England,—point to the proablity that Haller 
was fairly well, if indirectly, acquainted with Clarke’s chief 
work. 

Haller’s poem Gedanken iiber Vernunft, Aberglauben, und 
Unglauben, written 1729, is the first of the philosophical poems 
to come under consideration. After a short introduction there 
follows the body of the poem, which consists in the discussion 
and rejection of reason, superstition, and scepticism, respec- 
tively, as paths to truth. But it is in the conclusion, wherein 
he gives his own views, that I found a paragraph which seemed 
to recall the Leibniz-Clarke controversy. The paragraph re- 
ferred to reads as follows: 


Wie Gott die Ewigkeit erst einsam durchgedacht, 

Warum einst, und nicht eh, er eine Welt gemacht; 

Was unser Geist sonst war, eh ihn ein Leib bekleidet; 

Und wie er soll bestehen, wann alles von ihm scheidet; 
_ Wie erst ein ewig nichts in uns zum etwas ward; 

Wie denken erst begann, und Wesen fremder Art 

Der Seele Werkzeug sind; wie sich die weiten Kreise 

Der anfangslosen Dauer gehemmt in ihrer Reise 

Und ewig ward zur Zeit; und wie ihr seichter Fluss 

Im Meer der Ewigkeit sich einst verlieren muss: 

Das soll ich nicht verstehen und kein Geschiépfe fragen; 

Es mige sich mein Feind mit solchem Vorwitz plagen.’ 


The problems discussed in the Leibniz-Clarke papers can 
be conveniently arranged with a view to correlation with 
the selection from Haller’s poem. The first question, then, is 
that of the nature of space and time, i.e., whether each is an 
absolute self-existent entity (or attribute of God) as held by 
Clarke, or merely a spatial and temporal order of things, as 

* Ibid., p. xli. 

’ Gedichte, p. 57. 
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held by Leibniz.* In consequence of the one position, it would be 
true that God “could have” created the world sooner than 
he did. This consequence is thoroughly discussed, with 
Clarke asking Leibniz why God didn’t do this, and with 
Leibniz replying that this is a meaningless question,—which 
is perfectly true on the assumption that time is nothing more 
than the order of existent things. Haller’s first two lines, 


Wie Gott die Ewigkeit erst einsam durchgedacht, 
Warum einst, und nicht eh, er eine Welt gemacht 


consider this same general question. 

Related thereto is the question as to what God created. 
In the Leibniz-Clarke papers this is formulated under the sub- 
heads: “Did he create all the matter possible,’’’® and ‘‘What 
is the relation between soul and body.’”™ The disputants 
considered under this latter head whether there could be a 
soul with a body. This is subsidiary in the papers, but interest- 
ing to Haller as an anatomist and psychologist. It was also 
a current problem. 


“Wie denken erst begann, und Wesen fremder Art 
Der Seele Werkzeug sind;” 


is essentially the same probiem, and is so treated in the Leibniz- 
Clarke papers. Haller also harks back in the next three and a 
half lines to the arguments about the nature of space and time 
(including the question of eternity).” 

No other specifically theological points are dicussed in the 
papers. The argument about what Newton meant by the 
word “‘Sensorium”’ is felt even by the contestants to be a very 
trivial one, a mere quibbling, and is practically dropped in 
the fifth paper and reply. The question of the nature of a 
miracle has about the same status. 

The passage in Haller that I have been considering points 
rather significantly toward a controversy whose problems 
Haller thinks are best left alone. The problems he names are 
very clearly stated in papers written some twelve years before 


® Clarke, loc. cit., pp. 57-61, 79. 
* Ibid., p. 61. 

 Ibid., pp. 51, 63, 65. 

1 Tbid., pp. 107-9, 111. 

12 Ref. 8 above, also pp. 101, 139. 
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he wrote the poem in question. Their authors were well 
known to all Europe: the famous Leibniz, and Clarke, whose 
defense of Newton had led Haller to at least an academic 
acquaintance with him. It seems not improbable that Haller 
had the papers in mind as he wrote this paragraph. 

The other two didactic poems of Haller—Die: Falschheit 
Menschlicher Tugenden (1730), and Uber den Ursprung des 
Ubels (1734)—have been carefully searched for any suggestion 
of Clarke’s influence but with no positive results. Naturally 
many of the ideas are similar to Clarke’s, but not enough so 
to warrant the supposition that they were derived from him. 
It is more probable that they were merely current ideas held 
by both. 

Lura May TEETER 
University of California 














STUDIEN ZU SCHILLERS MALTESERFRAGMENTEN 
Ul. DIE ENTWICKLUNG DES PLANES! 


Das fiinfzehnjihrige Ringen eines Dichters mit einem Stoff, 
der auf ihn ungewéhnliche Anziehungskraft ausiibt und doch 
seiner eigenen Gestaltung und Vollendung Hindernisse iiber 
Hindernisse in den Weg legt, das ist der Inhalt der folgenden 
Seiten. 

Die Anfinge der Malteserdichtung stehen in engem Zu- 
sammenhang mit dem Don Karlos. Posa hat als Ordensritter 
an der Verteidigung Maltas gegen die Tiirken teilgenommen, 
wie sein Name denn auch in einem der ersten Malteserfragmente 
(2a) auftaucht. 

1787 liegt der Don Karlos vollendet vor; im Anfang des 
nichsten Jahres wendet Schiller sich den Maltesern zu. Briefe 
aus dieser Zeit umschreiben den Charakter der Dichtung so 
eindeutig, dass an der Beziehung kein Zweifel bestehen kann, 
wenn auch der Name “Malteser’’ nirgends ausdriicklich genannt 
wird. In den Briefen iiber den Don Karlos (Juliheft des Teut- 
schen Merkur) heisst es: “Sie wollten neulich im Don Karlos 
den Beweis gefunden haben, dass leidenschaftliche Freund- 
schaft ein ebenso riihrender Gegenstand der Tragédie sein kann 
als leidenschaftliche Liebe, und meine Antwort, dass ich mir 
das Gemilde einer solchen Freundschaft fiir die Zukunft 
vorgenommen hitte, befremdete Sie.”—-Und das Leitmotiv 
des ganzen Planes finden wir in einem Brief an Kérner (20. Aug. 
88), der auch das Geburtsdatum eindeutig auf Anfang 1788 
festlegt: “Ein anderes Sujet habe ich jetzt schon seit einem 
halben Jahre im Kopf, das weit einfacher ist” (naimlich als der 
Menschenfeind) ‘‘und das durch eine feine Behandlung dusserst 
viel gewinnen kann..... Es ist einer griechischen Manier 
fahig, und ich werde es auch in keiner anderen ausarbeiten. ... . 
Ich lese jetzt fast nichts als Homer..... In den nichsten 
Jahren, habe ich mir vorgenommen, lese ich keine moderne 
Schriftsteller mehr. .... Keiner tut mir wohl; jeder fiihrt mich 
von mir selbst ab, und die Alten geben mir jetzt wahre Geniisse. 
Zugleich bedarf ich ihrer im héchsten Grade, um meinen eigenen 
Geschmack zu reinigen, der sich durch Spitzfindigkeit, Kiinste- 


1 Vergl. Band XXVII, Nr. 2 dieser Zeitschrift. 
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lei und Witzelei sehr von der wahren Simplizitit zu entfernen 
anfing. Du wirst finden, dass mir ein vertrauter Umgang mit 
den Alten dusserst wohltun, vielleicht Klassizitit geben wird.” 
Diese Stimmung wird Schiller im Laufe der nachsten fiinfzehn 
Jahre immer wieder zu den Maltesern zuriickfiihren. ‘Simplizi- 
tat,’’ eine Tragédie der edlen Einfalt und stillen Grésse, das ist 
seine Sehnsucht nach dem komplizierten Wallenstein, der 
romantischen Jungfrau von Orleans. Und doch findet seine 
Gestaltungskraft hier irgendwie nie ihre letzte .Entfesselung. 

Zu Anfang des Jahres 1789 nimmt Schiller noch zweimal 
auf die Malteser (einen “simplen Plan”) Bezug (2. und 25. 
Febr.). Dann werden sie volle 44 Jahre lang nicht erwahnt: 
es ist die Zeit der historischen und philosophischen Arbeiten.? 
Erst in Briefen von der Reise in die Heimat finden wir wieder 
schiichterne Erwihnung des Planes (30. Aug. 93; 4. Mai 94). 
Und dann, nach der Riickkehr nach Jena (15. Mai 94), steht 
er lange Zeit im Vordergrunde des Interesses, von vornherein 
allerdings auch in Wettstreit mit dem Wallenstein. ‘“‘An diesem 
dichterischen Vorhaben,” berichtet Matthison nach einem 
Besuch, “scheint er mit mehr als gewéhnlicher Liebe zu hingen; 
denn wenigstens dreimal kam er in unseren Abendgesprichen 
darauf zuriick.’”’ Im September regt Goethes Dringen, das 
Stiick bis zum Geburtstage der Herzogin Luise im Januar fertig 
zu haben, Schillers Schaffenslust an, zumal das Stiick noch 
einmal so leicht sei als der Wallenstein (Brief vom 20. Sept. 94). 
Bald aber dringt sich anderes dazwischen (an Goethe, 28. Okt. 
94); und waihrend des Sommers 95 lasst Krankheit ihn iiber- 
haupt kaum zur Arbeit kommen. Es dauert fast ein Jahr, bis 
wir wieder etwas iiber die Malteser héren. Er hofft nun (an 
Humboldt, 5. Okt. 95), bald freie Bahn fiir seine Malteser zu 
haben, zu denen “ein recht ungeduldiges Verlangen”’ ihn treibt. 
Besonders reizen ihn die Chére, die an seine “‘jetzige lyrische 
Stimmung”’ ankniipfen; dazu enthialt das Stiick “eine einfache 
heroische Handlung, ebensolche Charaktere, die zugleich lauter 
miannliche sind, und ist dabei Darstellung einer erhabenen 
Idee,” wie er sie liebt. Er hofft (an Kérner, 5. Okt. 95), “einen 


2 Beyers Behauptung, die Malieser seien eine der wenigen Arbeiten, die 
Schiller in dieser Zeit in die Hand genommen habe, entbehrt der Begriindung 
und widerspricht den Zeugnissen. 
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Gebrauch von dem Chor zu machen, der die Idee des Trauer- 
spiels erweitern kann.” 

Aber obwohl jetzt hiufig des Planes Erwihnung geschieht, 
dringen sich immer wieder Prosaarbeiten dazwischen, bis 
schliesslich im Marz 97 endgiiltig die Entscheidung zugunsten 
des Wallenstein fallt; nach langem Schwanken hat die realisti- 
schere Tragidie iiber die hellenisierende den Sieg davonge- 
tragen. Aber auch jetzt noch heisst es, wenn sich beim Wallen- 
stein unvorhergesehene Schwierigkeiten zeigen sollten, so wolle 
er ihn vorlaufig zugunsten der Malteser zuriickstellen, ‘die bei 
einer viel einfacheren Organisation entschieden zur Tragédie 
qualifiziert” seien (an Goethe, 18. Nov. 96). Jedenfalls noch 
vor der Neubearbeitung des Don Karlos, die er Géschen fiir 
spatestens Ostern 99 in Aussicht stellt, sollen sie vollendet sein 
(Brief vom 10. Mai 97). 

Der nichste Brief, der die Malteser erwahnt, fiihrt uns schon 
in die zweite Periode des Plans hinein. 

So sehen wir in diesen Jahren zahlreiche Zeugnisse fiir 
Schillers innere Beschaftigung mit dem Stoff, aber kein einziges 
fiir wirkliche Arbeit an ihm. Fiir die Datierung der Alteren 
Fragmente ergeben daher die Briefstellen nichts. Héchstens 
kénnte man das ausfiihrlichere Fragment 7a in die Zeit nach 
Schillers Weimarer Besuch weisen wollen, wo er versuchen will, 
bis zum Januar 95 das fertige Stiick vorzulegen.— 

Mit dem Don Karlos, sahen wir, stehen die Urspriinge der 
Malteser in engem Zusammenhang. Schillers Quelle fiir diesen, 
Watsons History of the Reign of Philip II, beschreibt die Belage- 
rung Maltas im Jahre 1565. Aber schon fiir die ersten Fragmente 
muss er auf das ausfiihrlichere Werk Vertots, Histoire des 
Chevaliers Hospitaliers de S. Jean de Jerusalem, zuriickgegriffen 
haben; denn hier finden wir die bei Watson fehlende Episode 
von des Grossmeisters Neffen, Henri de La Valettes, Freund- 
schaft mit dem Ritter Polastron und seinem Heldentod, die doch 
offenbar das Urbild der Freundschaftshandlung in den Malte- 
sern ist.* 


* Uber die Quellenfrage ist viel gestritten worden. Elsters Behauptung 
(Zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Don Karlos, S. 66, Anm. 2), Schiller habe von 
Jugend auf Vertot gekannt, hat Kettner geniigend widerlegt (Viertel jahrsschrift 
fiir Lit.-gesch., 1891, S. 530, Anm. 4). Unbegriindet ist auch die Behauptung 
Boxbergers (Einleitung zu den M. in der Hempelschen Ausgabe; ebenso Wit- 
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Als sachlichen Gehalt bietet Vertot das Skelett der Handlung 
ziemlich vollstindig: die Belagerung Maltas, die Haltung 
Spaniens und Siziliens; die wiederholten Bitten der Elmoer, 
das Fort aufgeben zu diirfen (doch ohne Gehorsamsverweige- 
rung); Sendung und Bericht von Ingenieuren; die Beschimung 
der Elmoer (andere erbieten sich, ihre Stelle einzunehmen); 
ihre Besinnung auf die Pflicht; Elmos Untergang; die Rettung 
Maltas. Dazu kommen zahlreiche Episoden, die bei Vertot 
z.T. in ganz anderem Zusammenhang stehen. 

Die Handlung von 1 und 2a ist einfach, im Sinne der Sim- 
plizitat.—Sie tibernehmen Voraussetzungen und Material der 
Quelle, aber die Akzente werden von vornherein verschoben und 
verstirkt. Die Elmoer Ritter bitten nicht mehr, sie drohen: 
wenn La Valette ihnen den Abzug verweigert, wollen sie lieber 
in einem Ausfall umkommen. Auch im Hauptfort Borgo kommt 
es zu einer Verschwérung der jungen Ritter; ihr Fiihrer Gondy 
will seinen Freund (S. Hilaire) in Elmo nicht aufopfern lassen. 
Nachdem der nach Elmo abgesandte Ingenieur vor versammel- 
tem Orden das Fort fiir haltbar erklart hat, extlarvt La Valette 
das Komplott; Gondy wird zur Strafe von der Verteidigung 
ausgeschlossen. 

Soweit Fr. 1, in dem Beyer zu Unrecht die erste Fassung 
der Gesamthandlung sieht; durch diesen Irrtum ergeben sich 
fiir ihn zahlreiche Schwierigkeiten; denn Fr. 1 riickt nun in 
vélligen Gegensatz zu allen folgenden Fragmenten, vor allem 
zu 2a: dort wird Gondy schimpflich bestraft, hier am Schlusse 
Tréster des Grossmeisters.* Andrerseits schwebt nun auch 2a 
in der Luft, so dass Beyer sich genétigt sieht, ein verlorenes 
Blatt mit dem Anfang dieses Entwurfs anzunehmen. 

War aber ein Abschluss, wie Beyer ihn demnach fiir den 
alleriltesten Entwurf annimmt, iiberhaupt in sich méglich? 





kowski in Aus Schillers Werkstatt), dass Vertot schon fiir den Don Karlos 
vorgelegen habe. Sie wurde schon von Leitzmann widerlegt (Euphorion, 4. 
Erginsungsheft,S.87). Wenn aber Leitzmann weiterhin auf Grund der Namens- 
formen in der Maltastelle des Don Karlos behauptet, Schiller habe auch fiir 
die M. selbst zunichst nur Watson gehabt, so geht er von der falschen Voraus- 
setzung aus, diese altesten Fragmente seien gleichzeitig mit dem Don Karlos 
enstanden. Ubrigens liess Schiller 1790 Abschnitte aus Vertot fiir die Thalia 
durch einen gewissen Berling iibersetzen. 

* Nur so kénnen die Worte “La Vallettes Szene mit Gondy....” ver- 
standen werden, wie ein Vergleich mit Fr. 4 ohne weiteres ergibt. 
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Eine innere Liuterung ist hier doch als elementarste Forderung 
aufgegeben, eine Lauterung der Gesamtheit wie der Fihrung 
des Gegenspiels. Diese sehen wir ja auch in 2a als vollendete 
Tatsache vor uns: “Im letzten Chor zwischen dem vierten und 
fiinften Akt muss der erhabenste Schwung sein, und die mora- 
lische Gesinnung in ihrer ganzen Glorie erscheinen.”” Es kann 
gar nicht zweifelhaft sein—und es ist eineso natiirliche Lésung,— 
dass erst 1 und 2@ zusammen den ersten Entwurf darstellen.§ 

Ein Vergleich dieses ersten Entwurfs mit der Quelle zeigt 
aiusserlich verhiltnismissig geringfiigige Anderungen—aber 
charakteristische. Die einzelnen Momente der Handlung 
werden durch Streichung und Umstellung konzentriert; die 
Zahi der Gesandtschaften wird von fiinf auf zwei herabgesetzt; 
an die Stelle der drei Ingenieure bei Vertot mit einander wider- 
sprechenden Berichten tritt Castriot allein; an die Stelle der 
zwei bei Vertot erwaihnten Abendmahlsszenen (eine vor der 
Ankunft der Tiirken, eine in Elmo vor dessen Fall) erscheint 
das Motiv einmal, als Symbol der erfolgten Liuterung, an 
zentraler Stelle zwischen Peripetie und Katastrophe. 

Die Akzente werden auch in sich dramatisch verstirkt: 
Schiller lisst es zur offenen Meuterei kommen und zieht in sie 
auch die Borgoer hinein. Erst dadurch, dass die Widersetzlich- 
keit zur greifbaren Schuld gesteigert und ausserdem auf den 
Schauplatz der Handlung verlegt ist, wird ein Drama méglich. 
Gleichzeitig ergibt sich freilich von vornherein die Schwierigkeit, 
die diesen Stoff nie wieder verlisst: Trager der dramatischen 
Handlung, wie sie sichsichtbar abspielt, sind die Borgoer, Trager 
des Tragischen die von Elmo. Die Lésung sieht Schiller darin, 
dass beides sich in den elmoischen Abgeordneten vereinigt. 

Dramatische Konzentration und Steigerung beobachten wir 
auch bei der Einfiihrung des Freundespaares. Bei Vertot steht 
die Episode vom Tode Henri de La Valettes und Polastrons in 
keinem Zusammenhange mit den Ereignissen des Jahres 1565. 
Der Dichter konzentriert; und er verstirkt gleichzeitig den 
Akzent, indem er aus dem Neffen des Grossmeisters dessen 


5 Damit erledigt sich die Behauptung Beyers, in 1 sei S. Hilaire noch nicht 
der Sohn des Grossmeisters. Rein durch Zufall ist die Tatsache dort nicht 
erwahnt, und es kann keine Rede davon sein, das Verwandtschaftsmotiv habe 
hier nicht in die Handlung hineingepasst, wofiir Beyer auch die Begriindung 
durchaus schuldig bleibt. 
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natiirlichen Sohn macht. Vor allem aber fiihrt er durch dies 
Freundespaar mehr als durch alles andere das ein, was die 
kiinstlerische Handlung braucht: unmittelbare Menschlichkeit, 
Leben inmitten blossen Geschehens. Und aufs engste verbindet 
er schliesslich wieder diese persénliche Handlung mit der all- 
gemeinen, indem er Gondy zum Fihrer der Meuterei, den Ein- 
zelnen zum dramatischen Symbol des Gesamtgeschehens macht. 

Schon die nichsten Fragmente (28, 3) allerdings geben diese 
Stirke wieder auf. Denn wenn die Montaltohandlung auch 
noch als Episode bezeichnet wird, so iibernimmt doch tatsich- 
lich an Stelle Gondys Montalto, an Stelle des verblendeten 
Triebmenschen der Schurke die Fiihrung des Gegenspiels, und 
Gondy selbst vielmehr beginnt ins Episodenhafte zu versinken, 
wie es ja dann auch in 4 und 5 ganz offenbar Tatsache geworden 
ist. Es scheint, wie auch Beyer vermutet, dass Schiller ange- 
sichts der schliesslichen Verséhnung Gondys mit dem Gross- 
meister seine Schuld mildern wollte. Auf die Dauer war die 
Lésung allerdings unméglich. Ein Widerspruch wurde ins 
Gegenspiel hineingetragen, dessen Fiihrer nun nicht mehr 
symbolisch fiir die Gesamtheit war. 

Die Einfiigung (in 28) der gefangenen Griechensklavin und 
der “landsminnischen Rivalitét und Anschuldigung landsman- 
nischer Parteilichkeit” (beides—in anderem Zusammenhange— 
bei Vertot) verstirkt einmal kausal die Motivierung der Meu- 
terei, lisst aber vor allem schlaglichtartig erkennen, wie stark 
iiberhaupt in den Rittern das Triebhafte, die Sinnlichkeit 
vorherrscht, aus der ihre Schuld hervorwichst.—In der Peri- 
petie wird in 3 eine wichtige Liicke ausgefiillt dadurch, dass die 
Ritter von Borgo, nach der Aufdeckung des Komplotts gede- 
miitigt, sich zur Verteidigung Elmos driingen und La Valette 
dann mit Hilfe dieses Angebots die Ritter von Elmo beschimt. 

Bei den nachsten Fragmenten (4 und 5) bleibt die Grund- 
linie der Handlung unveriindert. Fr. 4 vertieft die Handlung 
psychologisch, besonders die Rolle des Montalto; 5 fasst alles 
Erarbeitete zu einem kurzen aber vollstindigen Schema zu- 
sammen.—Gegeniiber der Irenehandlung von 28 bedeutet das 
Mendozamotiv (4) eine Verstirkung des Pflichtelementes. Die 
ethische Dialektik des Dramas tritt allmahlich immer schirfer 
hervor. Bei Vertot ist Mendoza (La Mirande) selbst Malteser- 
ritter, bei Schiller aber, wie es scheint, schon hier, jedenfallis 
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aber spiater, “exoterische Figur,” wodurch sein Entschluss, das 
Schicksal des Ordens zu teilen, eine viel tiefere Bedeutung 
erhilt. 

Hier wird Schiller sich auch zunichst im einzelnen klar iiber 
die dramatische Verwendung der Vaterschaft des Grossmeisters. 
Ihre Entdeckung wird nicht in die Peripetie verwoben und 
erfolgt auch nicht gegeniiber S. Priest selbst, sondern erst ganz 
am Schluss, als das Opfer besiegelt ist, Crequi gegeniiber; 
vorher, in der Abschiedsszene, soll sie nur kurz angedeutet 
werden. Ein etwas befremdender Zug: denn die von vornherein 
naheliegende Szene, in welcher der Vater nach einem Leben 
bitterster Entsagung sich seinem Sohne offenbaren darf, ein 
natiirlicher Héhepunkt des Dramas, fallt so zunichst weg. 

Crequi wird La Valettes Tréster. S. Priest wird tot von 
den Wellen angetrieben (Anregung Vertot IV, 525). An seiner 
Leiche geloben die Ritter von neuem unbedingten Gehorsam. 
Und nun schliesst sich unmittelbar die sinnlich wahrnehmbare 
Belohnung an: die spanische Flotte liuft ein; Malta ist gerettet. 

Das Sohnesopfer, von dem niemand im Orden weiss, ist 
natiirlich fiir die Peripetie wertlos, und so muss eine andere 
heroische Tat des Grossmeisters dramatisch in den Mittelpunkt 
treten. Er selbst tritt bewaffnet auf, entschlossen, nach Elmo 
zu gehen. “Seine Vorkehrungen auf den Fall, dass er nicht 
zuriickkime.” Deutlich bereitet sich hier die Lésung der 
zweiten Periode vor.—Uberhaupt wird die Initiative des Gross- 
meisters verstirkt. Dadurch dass er sich fiir die Verteidigung 
Elmos “eine Partie macht,” wird die Demiitigung der Borgoer 
als besonderes Zwischenglied in der Peripetie iiberfliissig; 
jedenfalls wird sie jetzt nicht erwahnt. 

Fr. 7 halt sich, soweit es ausgefiihrt ist, an das Gegebene, 
das hier zum erstenmal bis in die Einzelheiten klar ausgearbeitet 
wird. Die Schlusszene mit ihrer pathetischen Gruppe und La 
Valettes Ausruf “ich hatte keinen Sohn..... ” fand Schiller 
bei Vertot vorgebildet (nach dem Tode Henri de la Valettes). 
Auch hier sehen wir wieder, wie im ganzen Verlaufe der letzten 
Ausfiihrungen, wie griindlich er seine Quelle ausnutzt. Nicht 
die freischaffende Phantasie kennzeichnet sein Schaffen, aber 
der Blick des Dramatikers, mit dem er das Entwicklungsfahige 
in der ungeformten Stoffmasse erkennt, der rasche Griff, mit 
dem er es an die rechte Stelle setzt. 
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Mit Fr. 13 setzt eine neue Periode in der Arbeit ein, eine 
Periode dusserster Vereinfachung. Vor allem ist die persénliche 
Handlung um Crequi und S. Priest fast véllig weggeschnitten. 
Man muss sich recht klarmachen, was dies Opfer fiir Schiller 
bedeutete. Mit ihm fiel der Reiz weg, der ihn tiberhaupt zuerst 
fiir die Malteser begeistert hatte, als er sich das ‘‘Gemilde einer 
leidenschaftlichen Freundschaft” zur Aufgabe setzte. Was 
zwang ihn zu diesem Opfer? 

Es ist ausgedriickt in seinem Brief an Goethe vom 8. Dez. 
97, wihrend der Arbeit am Wallenstein. “Dieses Stiick wird 
ebenso einfach behandelt werden miissen, als der Wallenstein 
kompliziert ist, und ich freue mich im voraus, in dem-einfachen 
Stoffe alles zu finden, was ich brauche, und alles zu brauchen, 
was ich Bedeutendes finde. Ich kann ihn ganz in der griechi- 
schen Form und nach des Aristoteles Schema, mit Chéren und 
ohne Akteinteilung ausfiihren und werde es auch tun.” 

“Ebenso einfach, als der Wallenstein kompliziert ist,” damit 
deutet Schiller selbst an, was ihn im Grunde zu der durchaus 
neuen Stellungnahme zu seinem Stoff gefiihrt hat.—Er sagt 
einmal, er kénne nur dann mit voller Hingabe an einem dramati- 
schen Stoffe arbeiten, wenn er gleichzeitig einen anderen “‘in 
petto” habe. Nun scheint dieser sekundire Plan regelmissig 
in einem gewissen inneren Ausgleichsverhiltnis zum Hauptplan 
zu stehen; vielleicht soll er diejenigen Krifte, die dort keine 
Verwendung finden, fesseln, damit sie nicht, in die ihnen 
verschlossene Materie eindringend, Verwirrung stiften. 

Das eigentiimlichste Beispiei ist, dass gerade wahrend der 
Arbeit an der Braut von Messina die Grifin von Flandern im 
Hintertreffen steht—Schon bei den vollendeten Stiicken, bei 
denen ja auch der folgende Plan regelmissig wihrend der Arbeit 
am vorangehenden seine erste Gestaltung erfihrt, kénnen wir 
eine deutliche Pendelbewegung feststellen: vom komplizierten 
Wallenstein zur einfachen Maria Stuart; weiter die bunt- 
romantische Jungfrau; dann, mit Umschlag vom (relativen) 
zum (wiederum nur relativen) Extrem die Braut von Messina, 
ganz klassisch einfach; endlich wieder die buntbewegte Welt 
des Tell. 

Andrerseits méchte ich glauben, dass die Aussicht auf 
Vollendung eines Planes von vornherein umso geringer ist, je 
einseitiger er durch dies psychische Reaktionsbediirfnis bedingt 
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ist. Die Plaine, die in einer mehr oder minder mittleren seeli- 
schen Lage wurzeln, werden ausgefiihrt; die extremen bleiben 
Fragmente. Das trifft zu fiir die Grdfin von Flandern, fiir die 
Seestiicke, letzten Endes auf der anderen Seite aber auch fiir 
unsere Malteser. Wie sehr Schiller auch an dem Plane hing und 
wie oft er auch zu ihm zuriickkehrte, so war dieser doch offenbar 
nicht geeignet, alle schépferischen Krifte in ihm so auszulésen, 
dass er die stofflichen Schwierigkeiten restlos iiberwand. 

Aber nicht nur in der Simplizitét zeigt sich jetzt der 
griechisch-klassische Geist. Die Akteinteilung wird aufgegeben, 
die Verwendung des Chors erweitert, so dass er jetzt in die 
Handlung eingreift, wihrend er bisher nur in den Zwischenakten 
zu Worte kam. Und hierher gehért schliesslich auch die wach- 
sende Typisierung der Gestalten (vgl. XX VII, 2, dieser Zeit- 
schrift, S. 223), wobei ich zum Vergleich auf Goethes Natiirliche 
Tochter hinweise. 

An dieser Typisierung ist aber noch eine andere geistige 
Komponente beteiligt: das neue ethische Erlebnis, das aus der 
Beschiftigung mit der Kantischen Philosophie erwichst. Die 
ungeheuer gesteigerte Intensitit des ethischen Gedankens 
achtet die Person nur noch als Triagerin einer ethischen Idee; 
das Empirische, Individuelle interessiert nur, insofern es sich 
mit diesem Ideellen auseinanderzusetzen hat. Damit tritt das 
Problem der Liuterung in den Gesichtskreis unserer Betrach- 
tung. 

Ich habe schon angedeutet, dass die Lésung von 28, 3, 4 
(Montalto als Fiihrer des Gegenspiels) dem Ethos des Dramas 
auf die Dauer nicht geniigen konnte. Diese Frage wird jetzt 
akut.—Bei allen anderen Schillerschen Tragédien ist es der 
Einzelne, der Held, in dem sich der Kampf zwischen Sinnlichkeit 
und Sittlichkeit abspielt. In ihm also miissen beide Komponen- 
ten enthalten sein. Und soll dieser Kampf dramatisch darge- 
stellt werden, dann muss die Sinnlichkeit konkret werden, als 
Schuld in Erscheinung treten. Anders in den Maltesern. Nicht 
La Valette macht die Liuterung innerhalb des Stiickes durch, 
sondern die Masse. Auch in dem Grossmeister ist der Trieb; 
aber er bleibt latent, beherrscht, wird nicht, jedenfalls nicht 
innerhalb des Dramas, Schuld. Er ist ein konstanter sittlicher 
Charakter und nicht der Held des ethisch-dramatischen Vor- 
gangs. Dieser ist vielmehr die Gesamtheit des Gegenspiels. 
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Der Fiihrer nun, der Einzelne als notwendiges Symbol 
dieser Wendung vom Sinnlichen zum Sittlichen, war von vorn- 
herein in Crequi gegeben. Wir sahen, wie dann der Schurke 
Montalto zum Gegenspieler wurde und so der Fiihrer der Meu- 
terei nicht mehr symbolisch fiir die Gesamtheit war. Je mehr 
nun das Liuterungsproblem in den Vordergrund trat, umso 
weniger konnte diese Lésung geniigen. Diesem Bediirfnis nach 
dem neuen symbolischen Triger des Liuterungsgedankens 
verdanken wir die neue Peripetie, in deren Mittelpunkt nun 
Ademar tritt. 

Wie war es bisher mit der Peripetie bestellt? In Fr. 1 ent- 
larvt La Valette das Komplott, und sofort ist alles in Ordnung. 
Fr. 3 schiebt ein Zwischenglied ein: das freiwillige Angebot der 
gedemiitigten Ritter von Borgo. In 5 endlich lisst Schiller La 
Valette selbst auftreten, entschlossen, nach Elmo zu gehen; 
die Zweistufigkeit der Peripetie fallt, und statt dessen heisst es: 
La Valette macht sich eine Partie. Aber erst jetzt, in der 
zweiten Periode, werden diese Elemente von 5a zu unbedingt 
iiberzeugender Wirkung verbunden.*—La Valettes Aufzug mit 
den Alten, mit denen er Elmo verteidigen will; Ademars Be- 
stellung zu seinem Nachfolger; Montaltos Entlarvung; Schrecken 
und Scham der Ritter, welche abgehen; Demiitigung und 
Liuterung; Einsegnung der Todesopfer;La Valette segnet seinen 
Neffen, der sein natiirlicher Sohn ist.— 

Auch der Schluss zeigt Vertiefung der sittlichen Idee. In 
der Szene, in der der Grossmeister seine Vaterschaft enthiillt, 
tritt an die Stelle des gestrichenen Crequi zunichst Ripperda; 
von 9 ab, wo auch diese Rolle fillt, wohl der Chor. Statt des 
Motivs, dass die Leiche S. Priests von den Wellen angetrieben 
wird, iibernimmt Schiller nun aus der Quelle die Gestalt des 
Laskaris, des christlich erzogenen tiirkischen Offiziers, der 
angesichts des Heroismus des Ordens den inneren Zwiespalt 
nicht mehr aushalt und sich zu La Valette durchschligt. 


* In 13 und 6b ist die neue Peripetie noch nicht mit voller Schirfe heraus- 
gearbeitet. Dies geschieht erst in den folgenden Fragmenten.—Auf die neue 
Peripetie mag sich wohl der Brief an Goethe vom 22. Okt. 99 beziehen mit dem 
Satz: “Es wird mit dem Stoff recht gut gehen, das Punctum saliens ist gefunden, 
das Ganze ordnet sich gut zu einer grossen und riihrenden Handlung.” Dies ist 
ausser dem oben zitierten der einzige Brief, der auf diese Periode der Malteser 
Bezug nimmt. 
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“Erscheinung des griechischen Jiinglings, der die Katastrophe 
erzihlt und zugleich eine schéne Wirkung derselben ist’’ (Fr. 
6b). Erstens soll er also iiber den letzten Kampf um Elmo 
berichten, zugleich aber nach erfolgter Liuterung im Zuschauer 
symbolisch eine hoffnungsvolle Stimmung fiir die Zukunft 


” 


erwecken. ‘“‘Laskaris, Symbol der Folgen,’”’ wie es spiter in 
Fr. 28 heisst. 

Damit erreicht Schiller eine reine sittliche Wirkung, weit 
hinausgehend iiber 5a, wo am Schlusse die spanische Flotte 
einliuft als sinnlich greifbare Belohnung der Liuterung. Alles 
Eudaimonistische vermeidet Schiller jetzt sorgfiltig. Er lasst 
es bei der symbolischen Figur des Laskaris bewenden und sagt 
im iibrigen (Fr. 11’): “Die innere Begebenheit im Orden droht, 
ihn der dusseren Gefahr zum Raube werden zu lassen. Aber 
sie lést sich durch die Seelengrésse, Weisheit und Rechtschaffen- 
heit des Chefs also auf, dass der Orden gestirkt, michtig und 
uniiberwindlich daraus hervorgeht und des Sieges iiber die 
diusseren Feinde gewiss ist. Diese Begebenheit dient also dazu, 
die Méglichkeit, ja die Unfehlbarkeit des Siegs, den der Orden 
in dieser Belagerung behaupten wird, zu verbiirgen. Der Kampf 
geht eigentlich erst an, wenn das Stiick aus ist, aber da die Kraft 
des Ordens als unbedingt und unendlich dasteht, so ist er fiir 
den Zuschauer so gut als entschieden. Ein grosses Opfer, der 
Tod einer auserlesenen Schar, erkauft ihn; ebenso war der 
Persische Krieg so gut als geendigt durch den Tod des Leoni- 
das.”’—Eine vergleichende Zusammenstellung mége die ver- 
schiedene Lagerung von 5a und 6b veranschaulichen: 


La Valette entdeckt sich Crequi. Erscheinen des Laskaris. 

Szene an S. Priests Leiche. Bericht itiber Elmo, Symbol der Fol- 

Erscheinen der spanischen Flotte. gen.—La V. entdeckt sich dem 
Ripperda. 


Besonders der Aufbau scheint mir bedeutsam. Bei 5a sehen 
wir in drei Stufen die Ausweitung ins Theatralische. In 6b 
wird der theatralische Héhepunkt erreicht in der Laskarisszene, 
dann folgt unmittelbar der Abstieg zur “edlen Einfalt und 
stillen Grésse.”’ 


7 Fr. 11 gehért zwar nach unserer Einteilung zur Ubergangsperiode, steht 
aber hinsichtlich des ethischen Grundgedankens ganz auf der Ebene der zweiten 
Periode. Wir diirfen in diesem Zusammenhange darauf zuriickgreifen. 
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Die Ubergangsperiode will zunichst die ideelle Grundlage 
der vorigen Phase ausbauen. 

Exponent der Liuterung war in der zweiten Periode Ademar; 
er verkérperte die innere Wandlung. Schiller aber erkannte 
jetzt, dass Ademar dieser Aufgabe nicht gewachsen ist, weil 
er zu sehr im Typischen verharrt. Die Entpersénlichung war 
hier so weit gegangen, dass die ethische Idee nicht mehr zur 
vollen kiinstlerischen Entfaltung kommen konnte. Der ideelle 
Gehalt forderte, als er die ausdrucksvollste kiinstlerische Form 
suchte, schliesslich doch wieder das Individuum. Daher 
die neue Einfiihrung der Freundschaftshandlung und damit 
Crequis als Symbols der Lauterung. Vielleicht, dass hier auch 
Einfluss Goethes mitwirkte als Gegengewicht gegen die abs- 
trakte kantische Idee. Und so wird das Typenhafte gerade in 
Fr. 11, das es dusserlich auf die Spitze treibt (typische Bezeich- 
nungen statt Namen), innerlich schon wieder tiberwunden. 

In den nichsten Fragmenten (6a, 11, 7c) ist S. Priest dem 
Dichter wesentlich als Freund Crequis viel mehr denn als Sohn 
La Valettes. 

An die Stelle des allgemeinen Mitgefiihls der borgoischen 
Aufriihrer mit den Todgeweihten von Elmo tritt die starke 
individuelle Leidenschaft Crequis. Dadurch dass das Triebhaft- 
Sinnliche so viel stirker betont und fester umrissen wird, erhilt 
die ethische Spannung eine neue, dramatischere Ténung. Dieser 
Gewinn an Fille und Anschaulichkeit erfolgt freilich auf Kosten 
der Folgerichtigkeit des rein ethischen Gedankens. Die Crequi- 
handlung endet ja damit—und muss unter den gegebenen 
Voraussetzungen damit enden—dass Crequi nach seiner schimpf- 
lichen Bestrafung ‘dem Geliebten nach Elmo in den Tod folgt.”’ 
Das kann doch nur Flucht nach Elmo, gegen den Willen des 
Grossmeisters, bedeuten, wie spater, in 20, ja auch deutlich 
ausgesprochen wird. Diese Lésung ist aesthetisch wiegesagt 
notwendig und ganz anders dramatisch als jene des ersten 
Entwurfs, wo Crequi am Schluss in physischer Sicherheit 
Tréster La Valettes wird. Und doch wird jetzt durch seinen 
heroischen Ungehorsam dem sittlichen Gedanken im Sinne 
Kants, aber auch Schillers selbst (vgl. den Kampf mit dem 
Drachen) seine letzte Geschlossenheit geraubt. Das Individuelle 
hat das Interesse des Dichters so stark ergriffen, dass es die 
ideelle Dialektik des Stiickes sprengt. 





6 
5 
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Die Form, in der das Triebmissige auftritt, ist die Freund- 
schaft mit ausgeprigt erotischer Prigung. Das bedeutet eine 
neuerliche Steigerung griechischen Geistes. Psychologisch be- 
griindet Schiller sie mit der “Notwendigkeit eines solchen 
Gefiihls zwischen jungen, fiihlenden Seelen, die das andere 
Geschlecht nicht kennen; denn eine edle Seele muss etwas 
leidenschaftlich lieben, und das Feurige sucht das Sanfte auf’ 
(7c). 

Einen Blick noch auf die Gruppe 6c und 14, die ebenfalls 
Ubergangscharakter trigt. Namensinderungen (Miranda fiir 
Mendoza, Romegas fiir Ademar)* weisen auf neue Beschifti- 
gung mit Vertot, ebenso die Gestalt des Christensklaven, der 
jetzt an die Stelle des Renegaten tritt. Im Gefiige des Dramas 
hat er die Aufgabe, die Verbindung zwischen Montalto und 
dem Feind herzustellen und, dadurch dass er lieber in die 
Sklaverei zuriickkehren als die angebotene Freiheit auf Malta 
annehmen will, ein Schlaglicht auf die scheinbar hoffnungslose 
Lage des Ordens zu werfen. 

Montalto wird jetzt als Judas zu den Tiirken verstossen 
(Fr. 6c, Punkt 7), im Gegensatz zu friiheren Fragmenten, wo 
er floh. 

Wesentlicher ist folgendes: Schiller ist zu einer intensiveren 
historischen Farbengebung, zu stirkerer Betonung des Milieus 
entschlossen. Die Darstellung der Ordensgeschichte durch den 
Chor arbeitet er ausfiihrlich aus. Alles Zustindliche tritt stirker 
hervor (Fr. 6c): ‘16. Die dienenden Briider und der Adelsgeist. 
17. Malta der Fels. Der Seekrieg. Die Mohammedaner. 18. 
Die katholische Religion und das Ritterwesen. 19. Das Ménchs- 
wesen, die Geliibde.” (Vgl. auch Fr. 14, Punkte 4 und 5). 
Sogar das Schicksal des Templerordens soll in ein Chorlied 
hineingearbeitet werden. Diese Betonung des Milieus bedeutet 
das Eindringen stirkerer realistischer Elemente. Auch dusser- 
lich setzt damit eine deutliche Reaktion gegen die Stilisierung 
ein. 

Der einzige wesentliche Brief aus dieser Zeit ist der an Iffland 
vom 19. Nov. 1800, in dem Schiller von La Valette als von einem 
“‘Hausvater im heroischen Sinn” spricht (vgl. Fr. 11, 14). Er 
bringt kaum Neues. Schiller hofft nach Vollendung der Jungfrau 


8 Vgl. Vertot V, S. 156 f. Bei Vertot ist die Meuterei des Romegas zeitlich 
von der Belagerung Maltas i.J. 1565 getrennt. 
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von Orleans an die Malteser gehen und sie bis Ende des Sommers 
1801 vollenden zu kénnen. 

Wenn der Dramatiker Schiller in der Crequihandlung die 
Grenzen der reinen Idee durchbrach, so treten nunmehr die 
dramatischen Gesichtspunkte iiberhaupt in den Vordergrund. 
Der greifbaren Gestaltung wendet sich die Arbeit zu. Bis in 
die letzten Konsequenzen denkt der Dichter den Aufbau durch. 
Zweimal scheint er dicht davor, ihn liickenlos zu bewiltigen. 
Aber immer bleibt eine letzte Unstimmigkeit; bisher verborgene 
Widerspriiche werden offenbar. Wahrend das Drama dusserlich 
der Vollendung zuzueilen scheint, macht sich innerlich eine 
Zersetzung des Stoffes bemerkbar. 

Gleich in Fr. 16 beobachten wir das eigentiimliche Neben- 
einander von Ausbau und innerer Auflésung. Das Problem ist 
die Einheit der Handlung, des dramatischen Blickpunktes. 
Von verschiedenen Seiten sucht Schiller ihm beizukommen, 
ohne doch eine wirklich befriedigende Lésung zu finden.—Die 
Frage wurde schon einmal, bei Fr. 1 und 2a, gestreift: die 
dramatische Handlung spielt sich in Borgo ab, die eigentlich 
tragische aber in Elmo. Trager von Schuld und Liuterung sind 
in erster Linie die sichtbaren Borgoer; die tragische Vollendung 
der Lauterung aber liegt bei den unsichtbaren Elmoern. Wie 
soll beides vereinigt werden? Es besteht augenscheinlich die 
Gefahr, dass weder diese (als abwesende) noch jene (als nicht 
leidende) unser volles Interesse erwecken.—Das Problem lag 
von vornherein im Stoff; dass Schiller sich erst jetzt mit ihm 
eingehend auseinandersetzt, ist auffallend. 

Auf zwiefache Weise will Schiller beide Handlungen ver- 
binden: (1) “‘durch die persénliche Erscheinung der Deputier- 
ten von S. Elmo,” (2) “‘dadurch dass die Ritter von Borgo die 
Sache des ganzen Ordens machen.” Der erste Punkt bedarf 
kaum einer Erliuterung: in diesen Gesandten schneiden sich 
ja tatsachlich beide Handlungen. Doch was meint Schiller mit 
seinem zweiten Punkt? Dass die Ritter von Borgo in ihrer 
Meuterei auch die Interessen derer von Elmo vertreten und 
dadurch eine gewisse dussere Einheit schaffen? Offenbar geniigt 
das nicht; denn “es ist zu wenig, wenn nur der Anteil iiberhaupt, 
den die Ritter auf Borgo an dem Schicksal derer zu Elmo 
nehmen, den Stoff der tragischen Handlung hergibt.” Zu einer 
positiven Ausprigung aber kommt es nicht in den ziemlich 
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verworrenen und uniibersichtlichen Ausfiihrungen von 16a, in 
denen man wie in keinem anderen Fragment fiihlt, wie schwer 
der Dichter mit dem Stoff ringt. 

Die Lésung, die Schiller vorschwebt, soll sich jedoch wohl 
eher dem Grade als der Art nach von der eben abgelehnten 
unterscheiden. Er lehnt es als ungeniigend ab, dass das Mitleid 
mit den Elmoern fiir die Borgoer ein Motiv unter mehreren sei; 
er fordert, dass die elmoische Handlung absolute Vorbedingung 
der borgoischen sei, dass diese véllig aus jener hervorwachse. 
Dadurch wird die geforderte “Identitat” der Borgoischen mit 
denen auf Elmo erreicht.® 

Eine weitere Verkniipfung zur Einheit ergibt sich aus der 
Gestaltung der Peripetie, wie sie sich in diesem Fragment 
darstellt—Der Aufzug La Valettes mit den Alten beschimt 
zunichst die, die ihren Posten vor dem Feinde verlassen wollen, 
d. h. die Ritter auf Elmo. Auch die Borgoischen sind schuldig, 
aber sie haben sich nicht geweigert, auf ihrem Posten zu sterben. 
Sie kann daher die Handlungsweise La Valettes nur in ihrer 
Allgemeinheit erschiittern, als Ausfluss einer unbedingt sitt- 
lichen Wesenheit (‘‘Totalitit’” im Schillerschen Sinne), nicht 
aber in ihrer Besonderheit. Der Aufzug hat also zwei Funk- 
tionen zu erfiillen, die in diesem ihrem Ausgangspunkt vereinigt 
sind, weiterhin aber auseinandergehen. Die Aufgabe wire, sie 
auch in ihrem ferneren Verlauf zu verkniipfen. 

Schiller greift dabei die alte Lésung von Fr. 3 wieder auf. 
Das Verhalten La Valettes wirkt in seiner Besonderheit, indem 
es die Gesandten von Elmo beschimt (und weiterhin dann auch 
die Ritter auf Elmo selbst). In seiner Allgemeinheit wirkt es 
nun aber so stark auf die Borgoer, dass sie sich zum Opfertod 
auf Elmo drangen. So fallt auch auf sie ein tragischer Abglanz.'° 

So erhalten wir also—abgesehen von der Einheit, die in der 
Gestalt La Valettes selbst liegt—folgende Mittel der Verkniip- 
fung zur Einheit:—(1) Zwischen der elmoischen-und der borgo- 


* Damit riickt 16 in Gegensatz zu 9 und 15, wo Schiller das Irene- und 
das Elmomotiv in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Borgohandlung koordiniert. Von 16 an 
hat die Irenehandlung nur noch Bedeutung als Episode mit symptomatischer 
Funktion. 

10 Die dramatische Funktion des Angebots der borgoischen Ritter ist also 
bei 16 eine andere als bei 3. Dort hat es nicht, wie hier, den Sinn, die Elmoischen 
zu beschiimen, ihr soldatisches Ehrgefiihl zu erregen. Dies geschieht ja in 16 
in viel wirksamerer Weise durch den Aufzug la Valettes mit den Alten. 
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ischen Handlung besteht ein Kausalzusammenhang, jene ermég- 
licht erst diese. (2) Die Ritter von Elmo werden in die 
dramatische Handlung hineingezogen durch ihre Abgesandten. 
(3) Die Ritter auf Borgo werden in die tragische Handlung 
hineingezogen dadurch, dass sie sich zum Opfer ihres Lebens 
auf Elmo driangen. 

Wire diese Verkniipfung stark genug fiir das vollendete 
Drama gewesen? Auf die Borgoer fallt trotz allem nur ein 
Abglanz (méglicher, nicht wirklicher) tragischer Verklarung; 
die Elmoer geben ihr Leben dahin, und diese stehen hinter, 
nicht in der Handlung, in der sie (abgesehen von S. Priest, 
der eine Sonderstellung einnimmt) nur durch farblose Gesandte 
vertreten sind. Das ist eben ein Grundzug des Malteserplans, 
dem in seinem Kern nicht beizukommen war, solange Schiller 
an der Einheit des Ortes festhielt. 

Die Einheit der Handlung ist auch sonst jetzt der mass- 
gebende Gesichtspunkt. Die Freundschaftshandlung kommt 
in engere Verbindung mit der Haupthandlung durch die Identi- 
fizierung S. Priests mit dem jungen Ritter, der La Valette von 
der Verschwérung Mitteilung macht. 

Schwere Zweifel beunruhigen den Grossmeister wegen der 
Rolle des Grossmeisters in der Peripetie, die er als von dessen 
Seite aus nicht restlos iiberzeugend, nicht straff genug auf einen 
Punkt konzentriert empfindet. “Das grosse Desiderat ist ein 
entscheidender Akt des Grossmeisters, wodurch er die Ritter 
ganz herumbringt.”’ Er erwagt voriibergehend, ob der Gross- 
meister seinen Sohn freiwillig und vor der Meuterei hingeben 
und ob solche Handlungsweise entscheidend den Umschwung 
bei den Rittern herbeifiihren solle, eine Lésung, auf die Schiller 
in dieser Form nie wieder zuriickgekommen ist; denn er fiihlte, 
dass sie La Valette zu sehr iiber das Menschliche hinausgehoben 
hatte, dass sie das Mitgefiihl der Zuschauer beeintrichtigen 
wiirde (vgl. hierzu Fr. 22b). Aber abgesehen von dieser beson- 
deren Auspriigung des Motivs liegt in ihm doch ein allgemeineres 
Element, das Schiller zwar auch zunichst—in Fr. 18—nicht 
weiterbildet, das aber fiir die Gestaltung der Handlung ia 20 
entscheidend werden wird: der Gedanke nimlich, dass das 
Sohnesopfer in den Mittelpunkt der Peripetie tritt.™ 


1 An der Reihenfolge der Fragmente wird dadurch nichts gedndert. 16 is. 
in seinem Platz vor 18 gesichert, dadurch dass im ersteren die Gleichsetzung St 
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Auf den Grundlagen von Fr. 16 baut sich nun der grdésste 
Versuch einer Vollendung des Dramas auf. Deutlich ist Schiller 
in Fr. 18 entschlossen, den Stoff endlich restlos zu bewiltigen, 
um dann an die Ausfiihrung gehen zu kénnen; in der Tat 
stammen ja die ausgefiihrten Szenen aus dieser Zeit. 

Stofflich bringt 18 wenig Neues; es soll die Ergebnisse der 
vorangehenden theoretischen Betrachtungen zu einer Handlung 
zusammenschliessen.—Aus 16 wird die Identifizierung des 
jungen Ritters mit S. Priest tibernommen. Noch enger ver- 
bindet Schiller S. Priest, der als einer der elmoischen Abgeord- 
neten nach Borgo kommt, mit der Haupthandlung dadurch, 
dass er ihn die Entlarvung Montaltos herbeifiihren lasst. 

Meuterei und Peripetie werden jetzt in allmihlich sich 
voliziehender Entwicklung durchgefiihrt, womit ein Gegensatz 
gegen die durch und durch stilisierte Handlung der zweiten 
Periode gegeben ist. Nach der individualistischeren, also rea- 
listischeren Auffassung der Charaktere und der realistischeren 
Betonung des Milieus sehen wir eine entsprechende Tendenz 
nun auch in der Handlung sich durchsetzen. So stampft z. B. 
Montalto die Meuterei nicht mehr aus dem Boden; Romegas 
und Biron verbinden sich unabhingig von ihm, und erst danach 
zieht er sie in sein Gewebe hinein. Auch der schwerverwundete 
Ritter, der von Elmo gebracht wird und gegen La Valette hetzt, 
bedeutet eine Zwischenstufe. 

Vor allem setzt des Grossmeisters Gegenaktion jetzt lange 
vor dem offenen Ausbruch der Meuterei ein. Schon frihzeitig 
(Sz. VII) deutet er dem Chore gegeniiber an, dass er um Verrat 
im Orden weiss. Eine Randnotiz erklirt, woher er seine Kennt- 
nis hat: der Christensklave (der ja die Verbindung zwischen 
den Feinden und dem Verriter herstellen soll) hat vor dem 
Grossmeister eine Andeutung iiber die Titigkeit Montaltos 
fallen lassen. Auch die ebenfalls in einer Randnotiz enthaltene 
Weigerung La Valettes, die zweite Gesandtschaft von Elmo zu 





Priests mit dem jungen Ritter deutlich erstmalig gefunden wird.—Neben die 
oben besprochene Lisung der Frage nach dem “Punctum saliens” in der Peri- 
petie tritt in 16 noch eine andere Méglichkeit, dergestalt, dass La Valette den 
Rittern “die schreckliche Gefahr zu fiihlen gibt, in welche sie den Orden 
gesetzt haben.” Was Schiller hiermit meint, wird—jedenfalls mir—nicht klar. 
Denn was er so nétig braucht, ist doch gerade eine entscheidende, zentrale T a t, 
nicht Worte, nicht Moralisieren. 
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empfangen (wodurch die Meuterei unter den Rittern erst zum 
vollen Ausbruch kommt), muss Schiller inhaltlich schon zur 
Zeit der Abfassung des Haupttextes vorgeschwebt haben, da 
die weitere Entwicklung in 18 sonst unklar wire.—Es folgt die 
Szene (XIII), in der der Grossmeister vergeblich Montalto ins 
Gewissen redet. Sie ist schon in Fr. 13 vorgebildet (Sz. 12). 
Dann kommt S. Priest und entdeckt La Valette die Meuterei 
(wie der junge Ritter in Fr. 13, Sz. 13). In 13 bricht nun un- 
mittelbar daran anschliessend der offene Aufruhr vor dem 
Grossmeister aus (Sz. 14). 18 schiebt eine weitere vorbereitende 
Szene ein, in der La Valette die Unterstiitzung des Chores und 
Mirandas gewinnt. 

Endlich die Peripetie selbst. In 13 folgte die Kernszene, 
La Valettes Aufzug mit den Alten, fast unmittelbar auf den 
Héhepunkt der Meuterei; getrennt waren beide nur durch eine 
Szene zwischen den Aufriihrern und dem Chor.—Jetzt, in 18, 
entfernt sich der Grossmeister mitsamt dem Chor unmittelbar 
nach dem Ausbruch der Empérung (Sz. XVI). Sein hoheits- 
voller Abgang und seine letzten Worte, in denen er unbedingten 
Gehorsam verlangt, lassen das schlechte Gewissen in manchen 
zum Durchbruch kommen. Es erfolgt eine Zweiteilung unter 
den Rittern, womit innerlich die Kraft des Aufruhrs schon 
gelihmt ist. Als dann S. Priest Montalto verhaftet und dessen 
Verrat ans Licht kommt—die entsprechende Szene (17) folgte 
in 13 erst nach der Bestallung Ademars zum Grossmeister—, 
da ist es um sie geschehen. Wiahrend also in 13 der Aufzug La 
Valettes selbst den Umschwung herbeifihrte, ist hier in 18 
innerlich die Entscheidung schon vorher gefallen. 

In drei Stufen sehen wir nun den Umschwung sich vollenden 
—ein Aufbau, der in sich doch wieder eine starke, pathetische 
Stilisierung zeigt. Erst kommen die ganz alten und ganz jungen 
Ritter, der Chor, Castriot, Miranda. “Alle schweigen, und das 
Erstaunen der Empérer wichst mit jeder neuen Erscheinung.”’ 
Dann erst kommt La Valette—in 13 erschien er gleich mit den 
Alten zusammen. Er lasst Castriot berichten; er fragt die 
Jungen und die Alten, Castriot und Miranda, ob sie mit ihm 
Elmo verteidigen wollen. Sie antworten mit Ja. Er bewilligt 
den Elmoern den Abzug und lisst alle abtreten. Dann endlich 
kommt die Szene mit Romegas und dessen Demiitigung. Der 
letzte Widerstand der Meuterer ist gebrochen. Flehend kommen 
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sie, bitten um Verzeihung und um die Erlaubnis, selbst in Elmo 
ihre Schuld siihnen zu diirfen. 

So sehen wir gegeniiber dem streng stilisierten und mit 
unmittelbaren Kontrasten arbeitenden 13 in 18 eine deutliche 
Neigung zur Entwicklung, zu einem—relativen—Realismus, der 
sich allerdings innerhalb enger Grenzen hilt und den Grund- 
charakter des Stiickes nicht andert. 

Warum ist trotz alledem Fr. 18 unvollendet geblieben? 
Beyer scheint mir das Richtige zu treffen, wenn er (S. 64) die 
ungeniigende Verbindung des Sohnesopfers mit der Haupt- 
handlung verantwortlich macht. Tragisch ist es ein Kernpunkt. 
Nur durch den schweren eigenen Verlust erscheint La Valettes 
unbeugsames Verhalten gerechtfertigt. Hierdurch vor allem 
wird auch er zur positiv tragischen Gestalt. Dieser unentbehr- 
liche Faktor des Tragischen muss dann aber auch eine ent- 
sprechende dramatische Bedeutung erhalten. Statt dessen trat 
das Sohnesopfer vor 16 durchgehends als dramatisches An- 
hingsel auf; erst nach vollendeter Peripetie wurde es den 
Rittern bekannt. In 16 erwog Schiller dann, wie wir sahen, 
es in den Mittelpunkt der Peripetie zu stellen, gab aber dem 
Gedanken eine unbrauchbare Form. So finden wir ihn denn in 
18 wieder bei der Lésung von 13: der Aufzug mit den Alten 
ist das “Punctum saliens.’”’ Und damit fehlt sofort wieder die 
organische Verbindung des Sohnesopfers, auf dem doch die 
Tragik des Grossmeisters beruht, mit dem dramatischen Aufbau 
als Ganzem, besonders mit der Peripetie. 

Mit dem Abbrechen der Arbeit an Fr. 18 scheint Schillers 
Brief an Kérner vom 13. Mai 01 in Verbindung zu stehen 
(chronologisch passt das Datum sehr gut): “Ich habe grosse 
Lust, mich nunmehr in der einfachen Tragédie, nach der 
strengsten griechischen Form, zu versuchen, und unter den 
Stoffen, die ich vorritig habe, sind einige, die sich gut dazu 
bequemen. Den einen davon kennst du, die Malteser; aber noch 
fehlt mir das Punctum saliens zu diesem Stiicke, alles andere ist 
gefunden. Es fehlt an derjenigen dramatischen Tat, auf welche 
die Handlung zueilt und durch die sie gelést wird; alle tibrigen 
Mittel, der Geist des Ganzen, die Beschiftigung des Chors, 
der Grund, auf welchem die Handlung vorgeht, alles ist reiflich 
ausgedacht und beisammen. Ein anderes Sujet, welches ganz 
eigener Erfinding ist, méchte friiher an die Reihe kommen; es 
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ist ganz im reinen, und ich kénnte gleich an die Ausfiihrung 
gehen.”’ Wir sehen hier, wie Schiller gerade nach der Jungfrau 
von Orleans—in dieser Zeit stehen wir jetzt—sich verstirkt zum 
Klassischen hingezogen fiihlt. Und zweifellos wire diese 
Stimmung den Maltesern zugute gekommen, wenn er einen 
Ausweg aus den technischen Schwierigkeiten gesehen hitte. 
So aber wandte er sich einem anderen Plan verwandten Charak- 
ters zu: der Braut von Messina. 

Sonst stammt aus dieser Zeit noch ein Brief an Iffland 
(29. Juni 01), in dem Schiller ihn wegen der Maliteser, in denen 
jener den Grossmeister spielen sollte, auf das nachste Jahr 
vertréstet. 

Das Fragment 19 und die ausgefiihrten Szenen erfordern 
keine besondere Besprechung; sie bringen nichts wesentlich 
Neues. 

Um jene Verbindung des Tragischen mit der Peripetie han- 
delt es sich bei den folgenden Fragmenten, oder, wie Beyer es 
treffend ausdriickt (S. 67), darum, “‘eine Peripetie zu gewinnen, 
aus der die Katastrophe mit Notwendigkeit sich ergibt.” Die 
Ritter diirfen also jedenfalls nicht, wie bisher, in Unkenntnis 
iiber das Verhialtnis des Grossmeisters zu S. Priest sein.—Schiller 
sucht zunichst die notwendigen Anderungen durch Nachtrige 
zu Fr. 18 zu erreichen. Er zieht in Erwigung (Randbemerkung 
zu Sz. VII), ob La Valette dem Chor seine Vaterschaft ent- 
decken diirfe, wobei im weiteren Verlauf wahrscheinlich von 
diesem der ganze Orden das Geheimnis erfahren soll. Mehrere 
eingefiigte Episoden sollen von vornherein die Aufmerksamkeit 
stirker auf S. Priest lenken und ihn fester mit der Gesamt- 
handlung verbinden. Crequi bittet wiederholt aber vergeblich 
La Valette, nach Elmo gehen zu diirfen, um mit S. Priest Seite 
an Seite zu kimpfen (Nachtrige zu Sz. IV, VII); La Valette 
erkundigt sich bei der ersten elmoischen Abordnung nach 
S. Priest (zu Sz. V). 

Auch Fr. 12b behalt die alte Peripetie bei und fiigt nur das 
Wissen des Ordens um die Sohneshingabe als sechstes Motiv zu 
fiinf bisherigen hinzu. Einen Kern aber, aus dem die Kata- 
strophe erwachsen konnte, hatte die Peripetie jetzt nicht mehr. 
Wenn an die alte Peripetie nun noch das Sohnesopfer angeflickt 
wurde, dann machte die Fiille der Motive sich nur gegenseitig 
unwirksam. Mit Teilanderungen war also nichts getan. 
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Den Niederschlag solcher Erwigungen finden wir zunichst 
in Fr. 17. Die Herausarbeitung des entscheidenden Punktes in 
der Peripetie ist hier—neben der wirksamsten Verwendung des 
Freundschaftsmotivs—die Aufgabe. Diesen ‘“‘Pivot’’ findet 
Schiller nun in der Sohneshingabe. Sie fiihrt die Ritter zu reue- 
voller Unterwerfung, sie macht den Grossmeister zur positiv 
tragischen Gestalt.—Im Anfang wissen weder S. Priest noch der 
Orden von dessen Verhiltnis zu La Valette; auch als dessen 
Verwandter gilt er jetzt nicht mehr. Des Grossmeisters Liebe 
verbirgt sich hinter der allgemeinen Teilnahme fiir den edlen 
jungen Ritter. Nur der Chor weiss von vornherein oder erfahrt 
friihzeitig das Geheimnis. 

Mit der zweiten elmoischen Abordnung kommt dann S.Priest 
nach Borgo. Durch ihn hofft man am ehesten, La Valette zur 
Milde bewegen zu kénnen. In der bekannten Unterredung be- 
weist er seine Treue, indem er La Valette Mitteilung von der 
bevorstehenden Meuterei macht.—Der Fortgang der Handlung 
wird aus dem Text nicht ganzklar. Jedenfalls aber entdeckt im 
Laufe des Stiickes La Valette sich seinem Sohn als Vater. Die 
Meuterer, die inzwischen vom Chor das Geheimnis erfahren 
haben, iiberraschen beide bei ihrem ‘Téte-a-téte’’; ihr Wider- 
stand bricht zusammen; zur Siihne verlangen alle, statt S. Priest 
nach Elmo gehen zu diirfen, ein Opfer, das weder Vater noch 
Sohn annehmen kénnen.” 

Diese neue Peripetie wird nun in Fr. 20 ins Ganze der Hand- 
lung eingefiigt; es ist der erste vollstindige Entwurf seit 13 und 
6b, der einzige solche neben diesem und 5a.—Bis zum Ausbruch 
der Verschworung sind gegeniiber 18 nur Einzelheiten geaindert: 
Castriots Bericht, der in die neue, konzentrierte Peripetie nicht 


12 Nach dem Text kénnte es fast scheinen, als sei dies ““Téte-a-téte’”’ schon 
hier (wie spiter in 20) unmittelbar an die Szene angeschlossen, in der S. Priest 
von der Meuterei Mitteilung macht. Tatsichlich haben wir aber zwei verschie- 
dene Szenen zwischen Vater und Sohn anzunehmen. Denn die Meldung von der 
drohenden Meuterei liegt natiirlich vorderen offenem Ausbruch; von den Rittern, 
die das Téte-a-téte unterbrechen, wird dagegen gesagt, sie seien schon “durch 
Montaltos entdeckte Verriterei und La Valettes michtige Worte zerknirscht,” 
womit wir schon mitten in der Krisis stehen.—Wenn Schiller iibrigens von 
“Montaltos entdeckter Verriterei und La Valettes michtigen Worten” spricht, 
so ist die Reihenfolge ungenau. Tatsichlich—und mit dramatischer Notwendig- 
keit—erfolgt Montaltos dffentliche Entlarvung immer erst nach dem Zusam- 
menstoss des Grossmeisters mit den Meuterern. 
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mehr hineinpasst, erscheint an friiherer Stelle (Sz. 9); Montalto 
wird etwas zuriickgedringt, insofern Romegas und Biron sich 
nicht nur untereinander, sondern auch mit Crequi ohne seine 
Mitwirkung verbinden (Sz. 12); die Szenen X und XI von Fr. 18 
sind (wie schon in 19) in vier Szenen (13-16) aufgelést, damit 
mehr Raum fiir Crequi und S. Priest werde; der “‘verwundete 
Ritter” ist zugunsten grésserer Einfachheit wieder gestrichen. 

Eingehendere Behandlung verlangen die Szenen von der 
Weigerung La Valettes an, die zweite Abordnung zu empfangen 
(Sz. 16). Wie in 18 kommt hierdurch die Meuterei zum Aus- 
bruch; und wie in 18 (Sz. XII) folgt zuniichst als Ruhepunkt ein 
Chorlied (Sz. 17). Dann bringt 20 gleich die Szene, in der der 
Chor sich dem Grossmeister anbietet (Sz. 18), und darauf erst 
folgen die Szenen mit Montalto (19) und S. Priest (20). In Fr. 
18 war die Reihenfolge eine andere (Sz. XIII-XV). Wie in 18 
(XVI, XVIIa) folgen der Zusammenstoss zwischen dem Gross- 
meister und den Aufriihrern lund die Entlarvung Montaltos 
(Sz. 21-23). Der Verriter wird verstossen. Weiterhin heisst es: 

“24. S. Priest kommt begeistert und nimmt von Crequi 
Abschied. 

“25. La Valette erscheint wieder und findet die Ritter von 
Reue gebeugt. Er will nebst seinem Sohn Elmo verteidigen, er 
schickt die Ritter hinweg. 

“26. La Valette und Romegas. 

“27. Die reuenden Ritter wollen alle statt S. Priest nach 
Elmo. Hohe Begeisterung des Jiinglings. Sein Abschied von La 
Valette—von Crequi—dessen Schmerz und Verzweiflung.” 

Hier sehen wir deutlich die von Fr. 18 véllig verschiedene 
Peripetie: der Aufzug mit den Alten, dies Grundelement seit 13 
und 6b, ist trotz seiner starken theatralischen Wirkung gestri- 
chen; mit ihm fallt die Mitwirkung Mirandas und Castriots in 
diesem Zusammenhang. Doch auch die Lésung von Fr. 17 ist 
modifiziert. Tatsichlich ist das Sohnesopfer der “Pivot” des 
Stiickes. Auf ihm beruht vor allem die Tragik La Valettes, und es 
ist einer der wichtigsten Bestandteile der Peripetie. Aber es 
zeigt sich, dass es allein weder jene noch diese tragen kann. 
La Valettes Selbstaufopferung will Schiller jetzt doch nicht ent- 
behren. Umder vollen tragischen Wirkung willen, und um restlos 
der Forderung der Totalitait zu geniigen, muss er selbst zumTode 
entschlossen sein. Als notwendige Folge bleibt dann auch 
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seine Unterredung mit Romegas, der an dieser Stelle ja auch 
als persénliches Symbol der allgemeinen Liuterung ungern 
vermisst werden wiirde.—Wie weit Fr. 20 bis zu diesem Punkte 
tatsichlich von 17 abweicht, ist schwer festzustellen, weil 17 in 
sich nicht durchweg klar war und ausserdem die Handlung ein- 
seitig unter dem Gesichtspunkt des Sohnesopfers betrachtete. 
Man kann nicht mit voller Gewissheit “ex silentio” schliessen, 
dass Schiller in 17 La Valettes Entschlossenheit, nach Elmo zu 
gehen, fallen lassen wollte. 

Véllig weicht 20 aber von 17 ab in der Weise, wie das Ge- 
heimnis entdeckt wird. In17 erfahrendie Meuterer es vom Chor, 
der es entweder von vornherein weiss oder friihzeitig aus La 
Valettes Mund hért; dann iiberraschen sie Vater und Sohn bei 
deren zweiter Unterredung. Anders in 20. Offenbar weiss S. 
Priest das Geheimnis schon in Sz. 24 (woher sonst seine 
Begeisterung?) und der Orden spitestens in 25 (die Ritter sind 
“von Reue gebeugt’’). La Valette muss es also seinem Sohn 
in Sz. 20, ihrem ersten und hier offenbar einzigen ‘““Téte-a-téte,” 
mitgeteilt haben, und die Meuterer scheinen es eben in 24 von S. 
Priest selbst zu erfahren. 


Fr. 17 Fr. 20 


La Valette und S. Priest I. Dieser Sz. 20. Zuniichst ebenso; dann offen- 








benachrichtigt ihn von der Ver- bart La Valette sich als Vater. 
schwérung. 
La Valette und die Aufriihrer. 21. Ebenso. 


? 
Montalto entlarvt. 
La Valette und S. Priest II. La 
Valette entdeckt ihm seine Vater- 
schaft. 
Die Meuterer iiberraschen sie. 


? 


? 


Deren Reue. Alle wollen statt 
S. Priest nach Elmo. 


22. Aufriihrer allein. 
23. Ebenso. 


. . . . . . + . . 


24. Die Meuterer erfahren durch S. 
Priest vom Sohnesopfer. Um- 
schwung. 

25.La Valette will mit seinem Sohn 
nach Elmo. 

26. La Valette und Romegas. 

27. Ebenso. 


Die reuigen Borgoer wollen also alle fiir S. Priest nach 


Elmo. Vater und Sohn kénnen das Opfer nicht annehmen. 
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Dagegen wird La Valette schliesslich bewogen, sich selbst 
dem Orden zu erhalten; dies ergibt sich ohne besondere Er- 
wahnung aus dem Folgenden. S. Priest nimmt Abschied von 
Vater und Freund, mit ihm gehen die anderen elmoischen 
Ritter. Ein Chorgesang leitet zur Katastrophe iiber.” 

La Valette will nachtraglich nach Elmo hiniiber; mit Miihe 
halt man ihn zuriick (der Zug stammt aus Vertot). Bange 
Augenblicke folgen. Crequi halt es nicht mehr aus: gegen den 
Befehl des Grossmeisters flieht er dem Freunde nach, eine 
Lésung, die seit 6a feststand. Mittels einer Teichoskopie 
schildert Schiller den Untergang Elmos. Endlich flattert der 
Halbmond oben. Aber als Symbol einer gliicklichen Zukunft, 
des endlichen Sieges des sittlichen Gedankens, erscheint Las- 
karis. Die Schlusszene von 6b, in der La Valette seine Vater- 
schaft enthiillt, ist jetzt hinfillig; so greift Schiller auf die erste 
Periode zuriick: La Valette unter seinen Rittern. 

Fr. 20 ist abgesehen von durchgehender Szenennumerierung 
in vier aktartige Gebilde eingeteilt. Der dritte Teil umfasst das, 
was sich in den ersten Entwiirfen auf den dritten und vierten 
Akt verteilt. 

Doch sollte auch dieser Weg nicht zum Ziel fiihren. In den 
letzten Fragmenten stellen sich bald grundsitzliche Bedenken 
ein, die die Weiterfiihrung der Arbeit unterbinden, diesmal 
fiir immer. 

In Fr. 22 bespricht der Dichter zunichst die Rolle des 
Christensklaven; neben ihm tritt auch der von ihm seit Fr. 14 
verdringte Renegat wieder auf. Nachtriglich wird dieser auch 
ins Personar von 18 und in 20 eingefiigt. Nachdem der Christen- 
sklave zuerst Montaltos Verrat angedeutet hat, wird dessen 
Schuld voll offenbart durch Briefe, die man beim Renegaten 
findet. 


13 Nach dem Umschwung in Borgo miissen die Gesandten zu den Ihren 
zuriickkehren und ihnen berichten; diese schicken eine neue Abordnung, durch 
die sie um Verzeihung bitten. Diese dritte Abordnung, die in 16 ausdriicklich 
gefordert wird (“jene in Elmo kénnen neue Deputierte schicken”) verliert 
Schiller mehr und mehr aus den Augen. Schon in Fr. 18 erwahnt er sie nur in 
einer Randnotiz zur letzten Szene. Villig iibergeht er sie dann in 20. Um ab- 
sichtliche Streichung kann es sich nicht handeln; denn dann fiele ja die Demiiti- 
gung der elmoischen Ritter und ihre Riickkehr zur Pflicht, recht eigentlich der 
Kernpunkt des Dramas. Eine Ungenauigkeit dieser Art liegt schon in Fr. 10 vor 
(letzter Absatz). 
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Dann begriindet Schiller, wie S. Priest nach Elmo kommt 
und warum Crequi nicht mit ihm dort ist. Noch einmal 
zeichnet er das Bild der beiden Freunde, nicht immer gliicklich 
in den Mitteln. Crequi entbrennt gegen jeden in Ejifersucht 
und geht in seiner Leidenschaft so weit, den Grossmeister zu 
verdichtigen, er wolle S. Priest aus Rachsucht opfern, “weil 
er von ihm verschmaht worden.” 

In 21b tauchen Einwiirfe auf. Die Méglichkeit der Vereini- 
gung des historischen Milieus und seines notwendigen ‘‘ménchi- 
schen Geistes” mit dem Empfinden des modernen Zuschauers 
wird zweifelhaft.—Die Irene-episode ist nicht eng genug mit der 
Haupthandlung verflochten. Neben der symptomatisch- 
expositionellen Bedeutung wird fiir sie eine positiv-dramatische 
gefordert. Die Gestalt Birons ist noch nicht klar genug heraus- 
gearbeitet und eng genug mit der Haupthandlung verbunden. 

Doch erst im letzten Fragment, 21a, tauchen Fragen grund- 
sitzlicher Art auf. Wieder steht, wie immer an entscheidender 
Stelle in irgendeiner Form, die Einheit der Handlung zur Frage, 
genauer: die Einheit der dramatischen Wirkung in der Peripetie. 
Kénnen beide Motive, La Valettes Selbstaufopferung und die 
Hingabe seines Sohnes, zusammen gebraucht werden? Damit 
hingt dann unmittelbar zusammen: ist die Unterredung zwi- 
schen dem Grossmeister und Romegas noch verwendbar? Sie 
fallt von selbst, wenn La Valette nicht mehr entschlossen ist, 
selbst nach Elmo zu gehen. 

Dann geht Schiller daran, noch einmal von Anfang an die 
Meuterei und die Gegenaktion La Valettes aufzurollen, um die 
Méglichkeiten der aus dem Zusammenstoss beider sich erge- 
benden Peripetie zu erkennen. Und mitten in der Untersuchung 
halt er inne: er hat sein letztes Wort zu den Maltesern ge- 
sprochen. 

Hier liegt in der Tat ein Haupthindernis fiir die Vollendung 
des Stiicks. Immer wieder suchte Schiller nach dem “grossen 
Desiderat, dem entscheidenden Akt des Grossmeisters, wodurch 
er die Ritter ganz herumbringt” (Fr. 16), dem “Punctum 
saliens,’”’ dem “‘Pivot,’”’ dem “handelnden Motiv, wodurch La 
Valette die Empérung dimpft und unter den Rittern rein, gross 
und gerechtfertigt dasteht” (Fr. 17). Und unvermeidlich stellte 
sich am entscheidenden Punkt eine Zweiheit ein. Der Entschluss 
zur Selbstaufopferung geniigte zwar dramatisch, aber nicht 
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tragisch; d.h. er geniigte zur Durchfiihrung der Peripetie, liess 
aber die positive Tragik La Valettes (die sich doch an die 
Hingabe S. Priests kniipft) losgelést von der Peripetie in der 
Luft schweben. Das Sohnesopfer allein geniigte weder drama- 
tisch noch tragisch; tragisch nicht, da La Valette, wenn er nicht 
selbst den Tod erleidet, jedenfalls ihn zu erleiden sittlich ent- 
schlossen sein muss (d.h. neben die positive Tragik der Sohnes- 
hingabe muss die potentielle der Selbsthingabe treten); drama- 
tisch nicht, da es allein fiir die psychologische Motivierung des 
Umschwungs bei den Rittern nicht ausreicht; kénnte es doch 
geradezu als ein Akt der Gefiihllosigkeit missdeutet werden. 
Beide Elemente mussten also zusammenwirken. Denn es war 
eben eine Ureigentiimlichkeit des Stoffes, dass La Valette nicht 
in den Tod ging, aber trotzdem eine tragische Gestalt sein 
sollte. Und doch konnte solche mangelnde Einheit an dramatisch 
zentraler Stelle nicht befriedigen. 

Eine andere Schwierigkeit, ebenfalls eine Ureigenschaft des 
Stoffes, hat Schiller nicht von neuem bemingelt. Es ist die, mit 
der Fr. 16 sich herumschligt, kaum minder schwerwiegend: 
der Zwiespalt zwischen der elmoischen und der borgoischen 
Handlung, zwischen dem Positiv-tragischen der Gesamthand- 
lung und dem sinnlich wahrgenommenen dramatischen Ge- 
schehen; ihn konnte 16 nicht lésen, nur mildern. Auch hier 
wieder an entscheidender Stelle eine grundsitzliche Zweiheit, 
die wohl notdiirftig im Einzelnen iiberbriickt, nicht aber inner- 
lich im Ganzen iiberwunden werden konnte. 

Ob Schiller die Malteser noch vollendet hatte, wenn ihm 
mehr Jahre des Schaffens beschieden gewesen wiren? Er war 
mit dem Stoffe vertraut wie mit kaum einem anderen; aber in 
diesem lagen eben auch von vornherein grosse Hindernisse, die 
immer wieder durchbrachen. Es hitte schon einer vdlligen 
Wendung, eines ganz neuen Blickpunktes bedurft, um sie 
wirklich zu beheben. Hitte Schiller sich wohl entschliessen 
kénnen, die Einheit des Ortes aufzugeben? Und was hatte das 
fiir Folgen fiir die Gestaltung der Handlung im Einzelnen 
gehabt? Doch das sind letzten Endes miissige Fragen, wir 
kénnen keine Antwort geben. 

Detlev W. SCHUMANN 
Bowdoin College 
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HISTORISCHE GRAMMATIK DER NIEDERLANDISCHEN SPRACHE 
von M. J. van der Meer. 1. Band: Einleitung und Lautlehre. 
Heidelberg 1927. Carl Winter’s Universititsbuchhandlung. 
(Germanische Bibliothek herausgegeben von Wilhelm Streit- 
berg. 1. Abt.: Sammlung germanischer Elementar- und 
Handbiicher, 1. Reihe: Grammatiken, 16.) 


Because the Netherlands have developed their own literary 
language, Dutch is neglected in treatises whose plan demands 
full discussion of Frankish and Saxon.' Van der Meer’s book 
should do much, especially through its copious bibliography, to 
mend this evil. 

The more valuable part of the book is the Introduction of 153 
pages, which outlines the history of the language, though too 
much of this, perhaps, deals with literary men’s dismal wrang- 
lings over orthography, too little with dialects and the develop- 
ment of the spoken Standard. 

The Phonology is divided into chapters on native, French, 
High German, English, and East Indian words. The treatment is 
detailed and interesting, but marred by bad arrangement. Van 
der Meer tells us that his original plan was to explain the differ- 
ences between Dutch and German. In a sketchy way this could 
be done and would prove useful; one is glad to be told that 
Dutch says het deel, het lijf in the neuter, and so on. But he gave 
up this plan, and rightly, for as soon as one tries to be systematic 
about it, one has merely one’s grammar distorted by reference 
to a second language. And, at best, our grammars are twisted 
by historical prepossession; linguists are too eager to display 
the one thing they know, history. A complete but purely des- 
criptive grammar of a great standard language, such as Dutch, 
would be invaluable at the present state of linguistic science. 
Thus the present book is hampered at every step, not only by 
the current over-historicity, but also by the vestiges of the ori- 
ginal plan, comparison with standard German. Only an instance 
or two: dertig (p. 94) is separated from the other decades because 
of the irregularity of G. dreiszig. And worse: harts(vanger), 
MDu. hert, hart (pp. 8, 17) is given as showing abnormal devel- 
opment of a (before r) from WGic. i, because of G. Hirsch, 
although OE. heorot (ON. hiertr) show that WGic. e is involved. 
The reader is forced to be always rearranging things with the 
corner of his eye on German. 

Nevertheless, van der Meer’s book is full of interesting 
things and is decidedly more instructive than te Winkel’s 


1 Similarly, Yiddish finds no place in lists of German speech-islands; religion 
and politics come before science. 
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Reviews 


brief sketch in Paul’s Grundriss; one may mention, for instance’ 
the discussion of the two short o-sounds (pp. 248 ff.). We look 
eagerly forward to the Inflection and Syntax. 


LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
The University of Chicago. 





ROSARIUM, DAT IS ROSEN-GARDEN, Bernhardus Nicceus Ancu- 
manus. Lateinische Epigramme John Owens in nieder- 
deutscher Uebersetsumg (1638), herausgegeben von Axel 
Lindqvist. Norden und Leipzig. Heinrich Soltau’s Verlags- 
anstalt. 1926. xxxviii, 168 pp. (Drucke des Vereins fir 
niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. vii). 


A favorite species of literature in Germany during the first 
half of the seventeenth century is the epigram. Many poets 
from Opitz to Logau were partial to it, and its popularity was 
due in no small measure to the influence of the skillful and witty 
Latin epigrams of John Owen, which, even before his death in 
1622, were widely printed both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. 

Not only were John Owen’s Latin epigrams used as models 
and imitated in Germany, but with Johann Rist (1634) we find 
the first attempts at translation into German. These attempts 
soon became more numerous and ambitious, and in 1653 the 
first nearly complete German translation by Valentin Léber 
appeared, which was perhaps the most popular and best trans- 
lation of this period.’ 

However the honor of the first German translation of rather 
considerable portions of Owen’s masterpiece is due to Bern- 
hardus Ancumanus of Tergast, near Emden. The father of 
Ancumanus had been many years in England as tutor to the 
young Earl of Shrewsbury, and Bernhardus himself had been 
privileged to study for five years at the University of Cam- 
bridge. He was thus well acquainted with the English condi- 
tions and persons, which were often the subjects of Owen’s 
epigrams, and frequently in his notes gives evidence of this 
personal interest. It was also surely the theological character 
of many of the epigrams which must have attracted Ancumanus, 
the pastor. 

The reprint of Ancumanus’ translation here presented is 
from the only known copy of this Low German version. The 
author of this translation has reproduced only 38% of his 
original. He has made a practice of using two lines of German to 
translate one line of Owen, and thus the pithy Latin is al- 
together too often rendered into awkward and common-place 


The reviewer possesses a perfect copy of Liber’s Teuscaredender Owemus 
of the year 1661. 
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expression. It is no wonder that a second edition of this work 
was not demanded, for Ancumanus was not a poet but simply 
a rhymester. Apparently unaware of the efforts of poetic reform 
of his contemporaries in Silesia, he uses the octosyllabic rhymed 
couplet of a by-gone age, and in his verses does repeated violence 
to his native tongue. Three years later he published a translation 
of the same work into High German with even less success. 

This republication of the Low German version, which has 
been provided with an excellent introduction by the editor, 
would therefore seem to have little justification. The editor, 
aware of the short-comings of the translation, says on this 
subject (p. xxxiv): “Obgleich also kiinstlerisch nicht sehr 
bedeutend, verdient doch diese Ubersetzung als eines der letzten 
grésseren poetischen Denkmiler in niederdeutscher Schrift- 
sprache vor ihrer Wiederbelebung im 19. Jahrhundert lebhafte 
Anteilnahme. Und so wird hoffentlich dieser Neudruck den 
Freunden der niederdeutschen Sprache und Literatur willkom- 
men sein und dem Namen des trotz seiner vielfachen literari- 
schen Interessen und Arbeiten ganz vergessenen Oldersumer 
Pfarrers einen Platz in der Geschichte der niederdeutschen 
Literatur wie in der Geistesgeschichte seiner ostfriesischen 
Heimat bereiten.”’ 

RICHARD JENTE 

Washington University 





EARLY NEW ENGLAND PRONUNCIATION, AS REFLECTED IN 
SoME SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TOWN RECORDS Or EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. By Anders Orbeck. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Pp. x +148. 


The author’s material is based on the occasional spellings 
of naive scribes in the records investigated. The documents are 
those of the Plymouth Colony (one township), and those of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, consisting of the three tps. of Water- 
town, Dedham, and Groton. The records of the former are those 
of the first volume printed, 1636-1705; for Watertown it is the 
main part of the vol. for the years 1634-1680; for Dedham the 
years 1636-1706, and for Groton the years 1662-1707. The 
records examined are the work of some 32 scribes; except inci- 
dentally, I find no indication of the county in England that the 
scribes came from, perhaps because it could not be ascertained. 

In Chapter V, pp. 119-138, the English home of the pioneers 
of the two colonies is discussed. I turnatonce to this. There 
were 685 pioneers in Plymouth, Watertown, and Dedham; 73% 
of these were from the eastern counties: Suffolk, 206, Norfolk, 
98, London, 83, Essex, 77, etc., in all just 500 individuals. 
Slightly less than 14% were from the southern counties (mainly 
Kent and Hampshire), 10% were from the Midlands (mostly 
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Yorkshire), 1% from the westerncounties,and 2% from Holland; 
there was 1 man from Scotland, and 1 from Wales; 3 were from 
Ireland. We learn that 24 of the colonists of Plymouth were 
from London and the South; but in Watertown and Dedham 
the majority were from Norfolk and Suffolk, 5444% in the 
former, 724% in the latter. Hence the latter in the main 
was East Anglian in origin, while Plymouth was predominantly 
a London colony. How do the scribal forms considered square 
with the dialects? The author has taken some pains to ascertain; 
it was difficult to make them harmonize; and the results are 
rather meager. There are very few forms that can be definitely 
fixed dialectically; he ventures to claim as rather certain the 
n-less past participle of strong vbs, ‘‘characteristically Kentish, 
southern and southwestern.” This is an interesting fact, namely, 
that also in Watertown and Dedham, there is nothing that is 
definitely East Anglian in dialect. But if the material loses this 
interest, it gains interest to us in another way. The speech of the 
eastern Massachusetts colonists would appear to have been in 
the main the standard English of the time. What information 
does this material furnish, then, concerning the pronunciation 
of Standard in the period 1620-1647, i.e., from the coming of 
the Mayflower to the close of the Puritan exodus? I shall take 
briefly the vowels a and i and the diphthongs ai and au. 

a, as unrounding of 0, p. 19. Wyld’s dating of the unround- 
ing as of the beginning of the X VIIth century (see also Wyld’s 
A Short History of English, 3d ed. 1927, p. 167) is supported by 
the material here given; most of the words show a (band, 
Radrt, etc.) but there are a number of cases with o (or 00), lloot, 
loat, bloock, stoock, etc.; perhaps the o was still unrounded in 
certain words (the unrounding process was later in certain 
environment?). The rounding of ME. a after w (which is put 
later than the above unrounding, Wyld, l.c. p. 181) is also an 
actuality in the examples cited (swompy, wos, etc. but Wodkins 
and Wadkins, just as there is both o and a in this name in 
American pronunciation to-day). 

i: as in feed, read. Historical long open e is consistently, in a 
large body of examples, represented by a, ae, ai, ay, eay, and 
eai (a, 43 times; ae, 2; at, 11; av, 4; eay, 1; eai, 1). The material 
is very fully discussed; the conclusion that he arrives at, namely, 
that the vowel is an e:-vowel, seems unavoidable; the writings 
ai, ay, eay, etc. suggest a diphthongal form, ei or e*. On the 
other hand the writings in words with historical long close e 
seem to show an i: (pp. 36-38). 

Then as to ai and au from ME. iand @. The theory of Wyld 
and Zachrisson is that the ei-stage was reached early in the 
XVth century, and that the ai-stage was reached before the 
end of that century. For the change @ to du>au the chronology 
is left open. As to the material in the records investigated the 
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evidence is very strong that in the Eastern Massachusetts 
colonies of the XVIIth century the stage of the diphthongal 
development is ei; there is no evidence that the sound was 
@i. The author says: “I have found no certain evidence what- 
ever for an ai pronunciation unless the oy forms below be con- 
sidered as such,” p. 51 (see Wyld, l.c., 187, where the sound in éoil 
and isle is considered to be ai). But in regard to these Orbeck 
finds that words with oi today are also often written i or y 
in the records, and he thinks the common sound was inter- 
mediate between the two, “something like 21, and that ortho- 
graphic i and ot were equally adequate representations of the 
sound.” 

Under au<wu there is little added to earlier discussions: 
such writings as hower, “‘hour”’; aboet, “about,” graund, “ground,” 
“suggest a diphthongal sound at any rate,” and he inclines to 
regard it as ow. I think the stage represented in the writings 
that are listed is au, namely the quality of diphthong that sou- 
thern American English in many parts (as Virginia), retains 
even to-day (haus, “hous,” abaut, ‘“about’’). 

But I wished merely to speak briefly of these two points. 
It is a painstaking and suggestive piece of work that offers 
much of interest to the student of English pronunciation in 
the X VIIth century. There are some things in the introductory 
chapter on “The interpretation of naive forms’ that I am 
inclined to take exception to. Soon p. 8, e.g.; ‘“We can never be 
certain whether any given form reflects a misinterpretation of 
sound or a sound actually spoken.” But in the lists that follow, 
taken from the records studied, there are numerous forms that 
are surely merely misinterpretations, as Baddicock for Babcock, 
or Jumry for Pumfrey. Similarly in the form Shothank for 
Shattuck, the element shof- represents a sound actually spoken, 
but the element -hank for -tuck (i.e.- Ak) contains a misinter- 
pretation. I do not see how, p. 22, the ai in maister, or paith, 
can possibly be taken as representing a diphthong (one of the 
two alternatives named; the other is that i merely indicates 
vowel length); on p. 58, we read, “‘wiating, ‘waiting’ may be 
dialectal,’ with a reference to Wright’s Dialect Grammar, and 
the forms ja in Scotland and Northwestern England (hiam, 
hjam, etc). The two cannot be equated in any way; wiating 
for “‘waiting” is apparently merely an irregular writing for 
wéliy or wétiy. 

GrEorGE T. FLom 
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- Five HunDRED YEARS Or CHAUCER CRITICISM AND ALLUSION 
(1357-1900). By Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. 3 vols. The 
University Press. Cambridge: 1925. 

CHAUCER AND THE RHETORICIANS. THE BRITISH ACADEMY 
Warton LEcTURE ON ENGLISH PoETRY XVII. By J. M. 
Manly. Oxford University Press. London: 1926. 


SomE New Licut On CuHAucer. Lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Institute. By J. M. Manly. Henry Holt and 
Company. New York: 1926. 


In the three handsome volumes of her Chaucer Criticism and 
Allusion Dr. Spurgeon has assembled an impressive corpus of 
material that students of Chaucer will have frequent occasion 
to consult. Covering the years between 1357 and 1900 and 
varying in interest from headlines and colophons of manu- 
scripts to the enlightened criticisms of Dryden and Hazlitt, the 
collectanea, to the best of the compiler’s knowledge, are complete 
up to the year 1800, limited “to the most important or inter- 
esting allusions and criticisms” for the period from 1800 to 
1868, and from the latter year to 1900 still further limited to 
“the chief editions of the poet and a few notable or typical 
criticisms.”” The present work largely duplicates Dr. Spur- 
geon’s two volumes published under the same title by the 
Chaucer Society in 1914 and 1918 respectively, but it contains, 
in addition, twenty-four collotype illustrations, introduction, 
notes, appendices, and a valuable general index, which improve 
substantially upon the utility of the earlier publication. For 
her introduction and her relatively small body of French criti- 
cism Miss Spurgeon has drawn upon her thesis, Chaucer Devant 
la Critique en Angleterre et en France depuis son Temps jusqu’d 
nos Jours (Paris, 1911). The German quotations in Appendix C 
cover only some twenty-five pages. 

The first question raised by Dr. Spurgeon’s work is, perhaps, 
one of proportion; and here one will have to recognize the double 
purpose announced in its title. The inclusion of every kind of 
allusion in the earlier period has necessarily resulted in the 
exclusion of significant criticism in the later. One wonders what 
has been omitted in order that the writer might include a 
reprint of easily accessible life-records, manuscript links and 
colophons, and such entries as “Chaucer Angles . . . . Chaucer” 
from a volume of unknown authorship| c. 1500] entitled A strono- 
miae aphorismi, Sloane MS. Furthermore, space might have 
been saved by substituting brief references for excerpts in the 
earlier periods in which one writer merely echoes the trite, 
stereotyped praise of another. Such an abstract or notation of 
the critical point as we find for Longfellow under the year 1867 
might have been without serious loss employed more frequently. 
So far as foreign allusions and criticisms are concerned the space 
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assigned to France as compared with that accorded Germany was 
determined by Miss Spurgeon’s previous studies rather than by 
considerations of relative significance, since, as she herself 
declares, “There was fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
Chaucer in the 17th and 18th centuries in Germany than in 
any other foreign country.” 

The value of the Chaucer Criticism and Allusion is greatly 
enhanced by Dr. Spurgeon’s Introduction. In outlining the 
development of Chaucer’s reputation and in tracing the evolu- 
tion of Chaucer criticism she keeps very close to the material 
she has assembled. This admirable piece of work deserves high 
praise. Perhaps Miss Spurgeon was less well advised when 
undertaking in the space at her command such “‘more abstract or 
philosophical questions’ as ‘“‘the change or curve of literary 
taste and fashion,”’ “the birth and growth of criticism itself as 
an art,’ “the gradual evolution of new senses in the race.”’ 
One misses here both breadth and perspective. For example, it 
is inadequate and misleading to speak of the first period of 
Chaucer criticism merely as one of “enthusiastic and reverential 
praise.” It is important to note that men like Lydgate and 
Hawes, in commending the sentences, the rhetoric, the elo- 
quence of their master were according conventional praise 
in the stereotyped terms of mediaeval rhetoric. They stand at 
the end rather than at the beginning of a critical tradition. 
In clinging, as they did, to old categories and an antique term- 
inology their procedure is not unlike that of later and sup- 
posedly more critical periods; and of course the terms of Caxton’s 
commendation which Miss Spurgeon describes as ‘‘curiously 
modern’”’—“‘the eschewing of prolyxyte, castyng away the chaf 
of superfluyte’—imply an indictment of the older poetic to 
which Chaucer himself had directly pointed the way. 

The relation of Chaucer to the mediaeval rhetoric, unfor- 
tunately neglected in Dr. Spurgeon’s Introduction, comes in 
for informative treatment in Professor Manly’s Warton lecture 
on Chaucer and the Rhetoricians. Here is clearly outlined and 
illustrated, of necessity somewhat rapidly, the mediaeval lore 
concerning arrangement, amplification and abbreviation, style 
and its ornaments. This inquiry is of special interest on account 
of the light it throws upon Chaucer’s development. As in the 
case of the French and Italian influences upon his work, it is 
important to observe that the poet did not lay aside one standard 
or authority for another but rather continued to exploit the old 
resources to good purpose while he proceeded to develop the new. 
Sometimes as in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale, this was done humor- 
ously; elsewhere, as in the Franklin’s Tale, to excellent dramatic 
purpose. 

Turning from Mr. Manly’s Warton lecture to his New Light 
on Chaucer one slips from the realm of demonstration into the 
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province of conjecture. Seven of the ten chapters of the book 
are concerned with the Canterbury Pilgrims, the others deal- 
ing with Chaucer’s Education and Career, Some Family 
Matters, and Chaucer as Artist. Professor Manly’s main 
thesis that the greater number of Chaucer’s pilgrims are 
sketched more or less closely after life is one that must have 
survived in many minds the assaults of a hostile scholarship. 
Actually to go in search of the originals of the pilgrims is 
to rely upon ingenuity as the better part of argument. In 
course of the quest there is certainly brought to bear not a 
little interesting and curious information, concerning, for exam- 
ple, the law courts and the management of large estates, with 
the result that one is brought appreciably nearer both to the poet 
and to his pilgrims, even where the objective of the investigation 
is far from having been attained. In a way Professor Manly 
disarms criticism by being the first to admit that his results are 
of a speculative character, and he frankly concedes, too, 
that his speculation moves on more than one plain of credibility. 
Sometimes he deals with “a reasonable hypothesis”; at another 
point he is occupied with what is “‘possible at least.” Now he 
amuses himself with ‘“‘a pleasant query,” and, again, he is 
“playing with the idea.”’ It is instructive to observe the scholar’s 
mind both at play and at work, but one must be careful to 
prevent here as elsewhere “speculation from hardening into 
dogma.” After groping through what the author in one con- 
nection calls “a maze of possibilities and probabilities,’ the 
reader of Some New Light on Chaucer will welcome the illumi- 
nating treatment of Chaucer as Artist in Chapter X. Here 
one is glad to exchange the wavering outlines of ingenious con- 
jecture for the sharp definitions of an enlightened and construc- 


tive criticism. 
H.S. V. Jones 








FRANZ VON SONNENBERG. Spiridion Wukadinovié, Max 
Niemeyer Verlag. Halle, 1927; xi+263 pp. 
Taking Sonnenberg’s lines 


O mein Dasein, 
Kam es zu friih? zu spit? ach! tatlos geh ich voriiber” 


for his “Leitmotiv,” Wukadinovié writes the tragedy of this 
poet who, at the age of twenty-six, put a sudden end to his life. 
Why? Briefly the answer W. gives on 177 pages of text is: be- 
eause Sonnenberg could not take root in the realities of his time. 

Born in 1779 in Miinster, Westphalia, S. was a much belated 
follower of young Klopstock’s muse, writing elegies to the 
“future beloved one” and Biblical epics (Das Weltende 1800 and 
Donatoa 1805). With his political verse, on the other hand, 
he was a few years ahead of the spirit of his age. Thus he 
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published for instance, in the very year of Napoleon’s coronation 
in 1804, which sealed the doom of the old German Empire, an 
ode, Deutschlands Auferstehungstag containing the then unheard 
of lines: 


“Wie gliiht, wie gliiht mein Herz dir, o Vaterland! 
Dich leugnet laut und ernst zwar der Mitwelt Geist. . . . 


Wukadinovié attains his chief aim, viz. to reconstruct a psy- 
chologically convincing portrait of the ill-starred poet from the 
fragmentary and often intentionally beclouded tradition (cp. p. 
ix). Beyond that he furnishes a wealth of valuable material 
and interesting sidelights for the student of this particular 
period. Most of this material is found on the 33 pages under the 
heading Bausteine (Anmerkungen und Exkurse). 

Of the 19 appended letters 9 are here published for the 
first time. 

W. makes also a few observations on Sonnenberg’s versifica- 
tion. On page 70 he states that in Weltende the poet frequently 
sinned against the word accent, scanning, for instance, hingé- 
lagért, aiisgébirén, etc. Strange to say, W. says of this, ‘“‘Allem 
Anschein nach hat auch er (S.), wie Klopstock, seinen Vers 
mehr fiir das Ohr als das Auge berechnet. Darauf lisst die 
starke Anwendung der Alliteration, das ziemlich hiufige 
Vorkommen von Klangmalerei, das Einschieben von Dialogen 
und bedeutungsvollen Halbversen und endlich das ausserordent- 
lich frei gehandhabte Enjambement schliessen, in dem der 
Dichter sogar soweit geht, dass er ein Wort (Sonnenkugel) auf 
den Schluss des einen und den Anfang des folgenden Verses 
verteilt.’” This seems a rather loose statement. For the lack of 
harmony between verse and speech accent as well as frequent 
enjambement would prove on the contrary that his eye had a 
greater sway over the poet than his ear. The truth, however, is 
simply this, Sonnenberg like so many before and after him 
made a virtue of what was originally carelessness in the verse 
of young Klopstock. 

G. C. L. ScHUCHARD 

New York University 





THE ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL OF THE SHAKESPEAREAN 
Company by Thomas Whitfield Baldwin, Assistant 
Professor of English at the University of Illinois. Princeton 
University Press. 1927. 


It is a task of no small difficulty to review with anything 
like the attention which it deserves a work so full of interesting 
matter and so crowded with detail as Professor Baldwin’s 
study of the company to which Shakespeare belonged. It may 
be as well for the present reviewer to begin by quoting the 
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words with which a somewhat hesitating critic closes his notice 
in the Literary Supplement of the Times: “His book is certainly 
one of the ablest contributions to theatrical history that have 
reached us from America.’’ Of that there can be no probable 
possible shadow of doubt, no possible doubt whatever. Ques- 
tions may be raised, doubts may be expressed as to certain of 
Baldwin’s conclusions; but these are details. The book as a whole 
stands, and will doubtless stand for years to come, not only as an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the Elizabethan 
theatre, but as an absolutely necessary addition to the library 
of every Shakespearean scholar, ranking second only, if indeed 
second, to the encyclopaedic work of Chambers on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. 

This book, the author tells us, is a preliminary study to a 
larger work on the evolution of Shakespeare, a work in which 
it is necessary first of all to determine the chronology and the 
canon of Shakespeare’s work. A contributing bit of evidence 
to the settlement of these questions would be the determination 
of the connexion existing between the playwrights and the 
various companies of actors, and to settle this point Baldwin 
clears the field by this comprehensive study of Shakespeare’s 
company. There is little doubt that he is right in asserting that 
a new effort must be made to fix both the chronology and the 
canon of Shakespeare’s work. Under the critical-skeptical 
assaults of recent years much that seemed fixed a generation ago 
has become clouded with doubt and there is crying need of a 
fresh study of the whole question. And that the connexion of 
playwright and company may be a contributing factor in the 
determination of authorship is a certain, though often neg- 
lected fact. For example, the attempt of Dugdale Sykes to 
assign Timon of Athens to Day and Middleton, admitting 
Shakespeare only as a reviser, shatters on the fact that 
neither Day nor Middleton was working for the King’s Men 
during the period to which the undoubted Shakespearean por- 
tions of that play must, by the evidence of style and metre, 
be assigned. On the other hand, Middleton’s revision of 
Macbeth is perfectly compatible with his known association, 
a decade or so later, with the company which owned it. If Pro- 
fessor Baldwin can clear up the connexions of playwright and 
players in Elizabethan days, he will deserve the warmest grati- 
tude of all students of that period. But the present work, it must 
be confessed, does little in that direction. What it does may be 
summarized by a brief survey of the contents with a running 
commentary. 

The first chapter deals with the laws and customs of an 
Elizabethan company of actors. Possibly it might be more 
correct to speak of the customs alone. It is true, as the author 
shows, that the organization of a licensed company closely 
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resembled that of a medieval guild, but there was no guild of 
actors, and it is more than doubtful whether the laws governing 
apprenticeship, for example, in one of the recognized guilds of 
Elizabethan England would have been held to apply to a 
company of actors who, in the eyes of the law, were the personal 
servants of some nobleman or, later, attached to the royal 
household. Yet custom has at times almost the force of law and 
one may readily accept Baldwin’s conclusion that a London 
company in Shakespeare’s day was no haphazard aggregation, 
but ‘‘an established business organization working... . in 
accordance with well-defined customs.” In this organization 
there were three distinct classes; the full members, named in the 
patent which established the company, the hired men, musicians, 
small-part actors, etc., and finally the boys, i.e. the personal 
servants of the members, trained by them for the perfor- 
mance of women’s roles. Baldwin includes a fourth class, the 
“‘house-holders,” owners or controllers of the theatre where the 
company acted, but as he himself points out it was the excep- 
tion, rather than the rule, when members of the company were 
also “‘house-holders.’”’ This was the case in Shakespeare’s 
company, to be sure, after they emigrated from Shoreditch to 
the Bankside and built the Globe, but there is, I believe, no 
parallel to this case, and it is impossible to fit the ‘‘house-holder”’ 
into the organization of the guild. 

In the second chapter Professor Baldwin traces in great 
detail the membership of the company. Starting with the 
patent of 1603 he works forward to the closing of the theatres in 
1642, and then returns to work out the development of the 
company from Leicester’s men, the “players and tumblers” 
of the eighties, into the full-fledged Chamberlain’s company 
of the last decade of the century to which Shakespeare belonged. 
His conclusion (p. 88) is that the company had a “rigid organiza- 
tion.”” The number of members was definitely fixed and no mem- 
ber was ordinarily admitted except as a successor to a former 
member”... . ordinarily, since at certain periods of re- 
organization the original body of five was increased to nine in 
1594 and to twelve, a figure which remained constant, in 1603. 
It would have helped considerably, I think, if Professor Baldwin 
had added to this chapter a table of the members showing the 
dates of their accession to and departure from the company. 

The third chapter deals with the history of the ‘‘house- 
keepers.’’ Here we have an unravelling of the intricate suits, 
claims and counter-claims, connected wth the properties and 
proprietors of the Globe and Blackfriars. The essential value 
of this for the student of theatrical history seems to be the 
conclusion that to become a “house-keeper” i.e. to enjoy the 
financial privileges of ownership, was the natural goal of every 
member of the company. It was at first a privilege; later it was 
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looked on as a right, and served to make Shakespeare’s com- 
pany, naturally enough, the best, as it was the longest lived 
association of its age. 

The chapter on the hired men is specially interesting for 
the account it gives of the functions of the “book-keeper, 
prompter, and stage-keeper’’—like Cerberus three gentlemen in 
one. This important personage seems to have “purged” the 
author’s manuscript in the first place, to have carried it to the 
Master of the Revels for further correction and licensing, to 
have copied out their parts for the actors, and finally to have 
prompted them when at fault upon the stage. Traces of 
his activities are to be found in the Mss. of Barnavelt and 
Believe as you List. A discussion of Sir Thomas More fol- 
lows which Baldwin inclines to date between 1590 and 1592. 
The evidence on which he does this seems hardly convincing 
and if Shakespeare’s partnership in the collaboration is to 
be accepted, as it is by Baldwin, stylistic and metrical 
tests will, I believe, compel an assignment to a considerably 
later date, somewhere about 1598. It is interesting to note that 
Baldwin insists, I believe correctly, that all cuts in the acting 
version of Elizabethan plays were made, notin the original 
author’s Ms, but in the transcribed players parts. This would 
explain the inordinate length of such a play as Hamlet, the 
second quarto of which was apparently printed from Shake- 
speare’s original Ms. But this version is altogether too long 
to have been acted in the ‘“‘two-hours traffic” of the Elizabethan 
stage, and consequently we may assume that in transcribing 
the actors’ parts it was cut down to a practicable length. 

The chapter on the Shakespearean Clan need not detain us, 
except to remark that Baldwin’s researches into the habitations, 
marriages, and testaments of Shakespeare’s fellows all go to 
verify his assertion that the members formed ‘‘a closely-knit 
self-propagating society of friends, whose whole aim in life 
was to make their mystery a success.”’ 

The matter of the company’s finance is dealt with briefly 
in chapter six—details being relegated to Appendix II—of which 
it may be said passim that it requires something like the skill 
of a trained accountant to follow the bewildering multiplicity of 
items. In the chapter, however, we have an interesting estimate 
of Shakespeare’s income at various periods. As early as 1594, 
just before he became a full member, he seems to have been 
making £25 a year—a small sum, it seems to us, but more by 
25% than the average salary of a good school-master. Later asa 
sharer in the Globe, as well as actor and playwright, he may 
have been getting something between £175 and £250, equiva- 
lent, Baldwin reckons, in purchasing power to $3,500-$4,375 
to-day. Not exactly a fabulous income, but enough to allow 
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him to retire at a comparatively early age and spend his last 
years as a country gentleman at Stratford. 

In the next three chapters Baldwin attacks the most inter- 
esting problem in his book, the “division of labor’? among the 
members of the company, i.e. the actual parts played in the 
works of Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Massinger, and 
others. Starting with a group of five plays produced by the 
company between 1623 and 1632 in which parts are definitely 
assigned to members in the first printed editions, Baldwin works 
out the “lines” of these actors. Taylor, for example, regularly 
appears as the “‘lead,’”’ Lowin as the “‘heavy,”’ Benfield as the 
“old man,” and so on. On the basis of these known facts he 
proceeds to assign réles in those Beaumont and Fletcher plays 
where the original editions mention actors names without mak- 
ing specific assignment. Here we are on less sure ground. Bald- 
win holds that as each actor had his definite “‘line,” the plays 
were composed with this fact in view, i.e. that the playwright 
worked according to a more or less fixed formula, creating so 
many major and so many minor, especially feminine parts, and 
consciously fitting the major parts to the “lines” of the members, 
and the feminine réles to those of the apprentices. As a general 
statement there is probably a considerable amount of truth in 
this. In practice, as Baldwin distributes the rdles, doubts begin 
to arise. Take, for example, the case of Burbage, the leading 
tragedian of the company since 1594. Baldwin assigns him the 
leading réles of the young heroes and lovers, Philaster and 
Amintor, in 1610 and 1611, but deprives him of this “line” 
in The Captain (1611) where he is cast as Jacomo. Now 
Jacomo is described in the original edition as “‘an angry cap- 
tain—a woman-hater.” Surely this description indicates a “‘line”’ 
more nearly resembling Lowin’s—characterized by Baldwin as 
that of “the gruff soldier.” Yet Lowin is cast in the play as 
Fabritio, “a merry soldier,” distinctly a light comedy part, 
quite out of the “line” of the impersonator (Lowin) of Melantius 
and Mardonius. Presumably the réle of Jacomo is assigned to 
Burbage because this character has far more to say than any 
other man in the play. But if so, what becomes of the “line” 
which determines Baldwin’s assignments? Again Burbage’s age, 
after 1608, is supposed (p. 318) to have disqualified him for the 
part of the young lover which accordingly is assigned to a new 
recruit, Underwood, and so we get an assignment for The 
Tempest, Burbage—Prospero, Underwood—Ferdinand. The as- 
signment seems very plausible, but I venture to suggest that 
if Burbage could play Philaster and Amintor in 1610 and 1611 
he was quite capable of playing Ferdinand in 1611. Once more it 
seems more likely that the chief part went to the leading actor, 
regardless of “line.” And if this be so, can we believe that Bur- 
bage who in 1592 had just created the part of Talbot,/.K.H. VJ, 
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with such immense success (see Nash’s well-known comment) 
would be fubbed off with the petty part (24ll. in all) of Richard 
in the play (II K. H. VJ) that by Baldwin’s dating followed 
immediately thereafter. In fact as one examines carefully Bald- 
win’s tables of assignments one comes to believe that some at 
least of the actors were rather more versatile players than his 
theory of “‘lines” would allow. 

In addition to the supposed “lines’’ Baldwin laysconsiderable 
stress upon the personal allusions in the plays, allusions which 
he takes as referring directly to the actor then impersonating 
the character. Here again there is a certain element of truth. 
It cannot be doubted, for example, that of the two appren- 
tices who played Helena and Hermia in Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, one was tall, “a maypole,”’ the other short, “dwarfish 
and low.” But once more we come upon curious discrepancies. 
In the case of Burbage, for example, we hear that as Posthumus 
(Cymbeline, 1610) he has “the brawns of Hercules’ but as 
Jacomo (The Captain, 1611) he is “a lank thing” with a 
“pair of cat-sticks”’ for legs—a sad falling off. Is it not probable 
that theatrical disguise played a greater part than Baldwin will 
allow? 

The same doubt arises in regard to the matter of the age 
attributed in the texts to various characters. Baldwin takes it 
for granted that this age corresponds to that of the actor taking 
the part. Possibly this may be so in certain cases; at best it 
would only hold good for the first season of a play. But when 
we hear that because Iago was 28 years old that must have been 
Lowin’s age in 1604 and shortly afterwards discover that as 
Aubrey in The Bloody Brother (1624) Lowin was 57, we won- 
der which allusion is correct; both cannot be. I imagine that 
often enough the age assigned to a character is the age that 
fits the character without reference to that of the actor of the 
part. Let it be said, however, that Professor Baldwin is modest 
enough to make no rash claims in this matter. He has merely 
attempted, he says, ‘‘to follow Shakespeare’s mind in the casting 
of his actors,” and his “most positive inferences merely repre- 
sent his present opinion.”’ That is as it should be; he has broken 
the ground, and opened a most interesting field; but a more 
thorough study will be needed before anything like a consensus 
of opinion on the original casting of Shakespeare’s plays can be 
obtained. 

The tables in which this casting is presented to us contain 
also Professor Baldwin’s dating of the plays in the Shakespeare 
canon. These dates are supposedly determined by various verse 
tests (p. vii) which the author has not yet published. Until 
an opportunity has been given to examine these, judgment must, 
of course, be suspended. But in the mean time it may be per- 
mitted to express more than considerable doubt as to their 
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accuracy. No less than 14 plays are ascribed to Shakespeare 
between his arrival in London, 1587, and the plague-year— 
1593-1594. This, on the face of it, seems an extraordinary, per- 
haps even an impossible, number for the mere apprentice who 
had his whole business as an actor as well as a playwright yet to 
learn. And in certain cases Professor Baldwin’s dating runs 
counter, not only to the accepted chronology but to all reason- 
able probability. Thus 7. K. H. VI, is dated winter of 1591. 
But Henslowe tells of the production at the Rose in March 1592 
of Harey VI (certainly equivalent to, if not identical with, 
I. K. H. VI) as a new play. Even if “new” here means merely 
“revised” it seems most unlikely that Shakespeare’s contribu- 
tion, scant and undetermined as it is, can date before 1592. 
Further the 2nd and 3rd parts of the same trilogy are also dated 
winter of 1591. But these two, originally the 1st and 2nd parts of 
a play quite unconnected with Harey IV were performed by 
Pembroke’s men and can hardly have come into Shakespeare’s 
hands before the dissolution of that company in 1593. The 
same can be said, I think, of Titus Andronicus, dated by Bald- 
win summer of 1592, which, as I have tried elsewhere to 
show, was probably revised by Shakespeare for a winter per- 
formance in 1594. The Jealous Comedy, represented as the 
first form of The Merry Wives, is dated winter of 1592. 
The identification seems to me a very doubtful one involving 
as it does the creation of such a character as Falstaff at 
so early a period in Shakespeare’s career. Professor Baldwin 
suggests (p. 235 n.) that, if there is any truth in the tradition 
that Queen Elizabeth wished to see Falstaff in love, it was the 
Falstaff (Fastolfe) of 7. K. H. VI that she meant. Nothing, I 
fancy, is more unlikely. Fastolfe, a minor and hardly a com- 
ic figure, in an old fashioned chronicle play, cannot possibly 
have suggested the comic lover Falstaff of The Merry Wives. 
Finally Hamlet gets as a first date the summer of 1593. This, 
presumably, is because the author adopts the Dover Wilson 
hypothesis of the origin of Quarto, of that play. But this hypo- 
thesis has been rudely handled by Van Dam in the Text of 
Hamlet, and apart from this there is no reason whatever for 
so early a dating of Shakespeare’s masterpiece. The Hamlet 
played by the Chamberlain’s men at Newington Butts in 1594 
brought Henslowe the petty sum of eight shillings. Surely we 
may infer that it was the old UR-Hamlet, not Shakespeare’s 
new version, that attracted so small an audience. On p. 91 (n.) 
Professor Baldwin makes the point that Shakespeare’s version 
must date before 1596. The reason given is that Shakespeare’s 
company did not have a theatre in London (i.e. in the City pro- 
per) after 1596 and, although Baldwin does not say so, the title 
page of the first edition states that the play was acted by His 
Highness servants in the City of London. But the same title page 
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asserts that it was acted in the two universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge—a statement which Boas has shown to be false. 
Presumably the reference to the “City of London” is equally 
inaccurate. One should not lay much stress on the catch-penny 
title page by which Ling and Trundell advertised their stolen 
and surreptitious copy. To my mind the argument ex silentio is 
almost if not quite unanswerable. It seems impossible if Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet in any state of revision recognizable as his, was 
on the boards before 1598, that so well-informed an authority as 
Meres should have omitted it from his famous list. Why should 
he include Titus and pass over Hamlet? 

But I would not end my criticism of so interesting and 
scholarly a book upon a carping note. The flaws that I have 
found, or seemed to find, are after all upon the surface. The gist 
of the whole work is summed up in the final chapter ‘‘Facing the 
Facts,’’ where the author calls on us to recognize the immense 
difference between the playwright of to-day working for his 
own hand and the Elizabethan playwright working for his 
company. Elizabethan plays, even Shakespeare’s, were not 
ready-made clothes to fit any set of actors, but suits made to 
order for one individual company. And he points out how 
strongly the composition and characteristics of the company 
must have influenced the playwright in the production of his 
work. At first glance one might be inclined to pity what seems 
something like a poet’s bondage; but Professor Baldwin takes 
pains to show us how Shakespeare learned his art in the best of 
schools, the theatre itself, under the guidance of the best actors, 
and inspired by the work of the best playwrights of the age, 
Marlowe, Greene, Kyd, Jonson, and in later days Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It is good to see that the author rejects the belief— 
the heresy, I think,—that Shakespeare ever belonged to another 
company than that with which his name has always been con- 
nected, the Leicester-Strange-Chamberlain-King’s men. The 
suggestion that the four well-known periods of Shakespeare’s 
work correspond in some measure to changes in the personnel 
of the company seems most interesting and worthy to be worked 
out in fuller detail. 

The appendices contain much valuable matter and an ade- 
quate index greatly increases the usefulness of the work as a book 
of reference. The format and printing—remarkably free from 
errors—reflects credit on the Princeton University Press. And 
some credit too is reflected on the teacher who, in the gracious 
words of the dedication ‘“‘cultivated the love of Shakespeare”’ 
in a young student who has proved himself sc tireless, sagacious, 
and independent a scholar as Professor Baldwin. 


T. M. PARROTT 
Princeton University 
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THE BORGARTHING LAW oF THE CODEX TUNSBERGENSIS, 
C. R. 1642, 4to. An Old Norwegian Manuscript of 1320- 
1330. Diplomatic edition, with introduction on the paleog- 
raphy and the orthography. Edited by George T. Flom. 
University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
vol. X, no. 4, November, 1925. 


The section of the Codex Tunsbergensis now published by 
Professor Flom is that containing the Borgarthing version of the 
New National Law prepared under the direction of King 
Magnus “‘Lawmender,”’ upon authorization of the representa- 
tives of the people, and submitted by him to the four sectional 
“thing” ot Frosta, Guli, Eid, and Borg during the period 1273 
to 1276. As the many manuscripts amply testify, copies were 
prepared by the king’s order for use in the different districts, 
the proper names in each case being inserted. These versions 
were in turn copied for the use of local officials; and, as such 
secondary copies bear markedly the stamp of the dialect of the 
district in which they were prepared, they are of great impor- 
tance for linguistic research. This is the fact that makes the 
present publication of the Borgarthing Law by Professor Flom 
significant. The Codex Tunsbergensis is commonly supposed to 
have been written about 1320 to 1330 for the use of the Lawman 
(logmadr) of Tunsberg. The manuscript shows linguistic pecu- 
liarities of East Norway markedly opposed to those of the ver- 
sion (the Gulathing Law) already published in Norges gamle 
Love, Il, 7 ff. For legal history the version already published, 
with its copious variants from many manuscripts representing 
all districts, may be sufficient; for linguistic study, however, the 
present edition is an important addition to the apparatus avail- 
able for the investigation of Old Norwegian dialects. 

Professor Flom has definitely limited the scope of the work; 
his edition aims at a specific presentation of facts as to paleog- 
raphy and language. He does not aim at an analysis of these 
facts or at an historical treatment of them in relation to other 
Norwegian manuscripts. The paleographic data are presented 
in a brief introduction accompanied by one plate showing the 
most characteristic letters and symbols. The linguistic pecu- 
liarities are preserved in a diplomatic reprint of the manuscript 
in which all editorial expansions are indicated by italics and 
emendations or additions are bracketed. Doubtful readings are 
commented on in the notes, and significant characteristics are 
explained in the introduction. To a certain extent the printed 
text, which preserves the lines, pagings, and lettering of the 
original, also gives a fair picture of some of the paleographic 
peculiarities. In the accomplishing of his purpose Professor 
Flom has been markedly successful in the one part, the presen- 
tation of the linguistic data, but less successful in the other, the 
characterization of the paleography. The limitation here made 
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is not to the discredit of the editor, for only by the actual repro- 
duction of the manuscript pages could a fully clear result be 
obtained. It is, however, to be regretted that not at least one 
such plate was included; for it would make doubly valuable 
the editor’s transcriptions and the accompanying discussion of 
them. 

Of the history of the Codex Tunsbergensis and of scholarly 
investigation of it, the editor gives but the briefest possible 
account (Introduction pp. 9-10) referring his readers for fuller 
information to the descriptions of the codex found in Norges 
gamle Love, IV, pp. 425-434 (Kristiania, 1885) and in Kr. K4- 
lund’s Katalog over de oldnorsk-islandske Hdndskrifter i det store 
kongelige Bibliotek, pp. 190-191 (Kébenhavn, 1900), and to three 
editions of parts of the manuscript already published—two by 
G. Storm, both photolithographic (Kristiania, 1886 and 1895), 
and one by Professor Flom in the Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, X, pp. 214-235 and 415-428. In listing 
these editions the following unfortunate statement occurs: 
‘There have before been printed three small parts of the Codex 
Tunsbergensis.”’ This is true enough, but it leads one to think 
that only three have been printed, an impression which the 
editor certainly does not intend to convey; for the NgL. con- 
tains a great many short extracts from the codex, including one 
facsimile plate, and he has himself referred to these in his edi- 
tion of the ““Tunsberg Bylog,’”’ JEGPh. volume X. Furthermore, 
he gives here a reference to the passage in Noreen’s Altislan- 
dische und Alinorwegische Grammatik where these extracts are 
listed.! 

An otherwise admirable introduction suffers at times from 
lack of clarity of expression and from a not inconsiderable 
number of errors in cross-reference to the text. Among others 
I have noted the following: On p. 17, ertogar,? 22b1, the reference 
7fbisa blind. Onp. 26underthe head A bbreviationby Letter, weread: 

. and the ending -um is so abbreviated here at the end of 
the line in: lagum, 31a1, bandum, 33a1 ” On fol. 31a1 the 
expansion reads lagmann, which is then an error for lagum. 
Other slips in cross-reference occur in the comment on the use of 
rand 2 (p. 19). Thus tempra, 14b1, should be 15a1, and after 
fra, the reference 15a2 should drop out. Again the Introduction 
cites ryfr, 17a1, but the text has ‘ry faz.’ The form ryfr comes on 
17a2. Greater clarity could have been given to the whole dis- 
cussion of the types of r. Thusa list of words on p. 19 illustrating 
the use of the form 2 is printed with the normal r; it would be 


e 1 The reference to this should be as “Fourth edition, 1923,” not third 
edition. 

* I have not retained such special characters as F, 2, ft, etc. unless they are 
involved in the question discussed. 
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easier to follow the comment if the type the range of which is to 
be illustrated were used in the examples. In the same discussion 
occurs the sentence: “Medially, however, type 2 is of about 
equal frequency with type 2” (i.e. type number two) ; the reading 
should be “‘type 1."" It might also be added that numbering of 
the types on the plate (p. 18) would facilitate cross-reference. 
Similar difficulty is met with in the discussion of the use of u 
and », p. 28. A disconcerting misprint occurs in the statement 
p. 22, 1.11: “Page 26a. a appears 50 times.” The reading should 
be, ‘‘s appears 50 times.’’ The contrast described is between the 
usage of sand /. The illustration of ‘kga,’ two lines below, should 
be ‘kgs’; this is borne out by the text where the form konongs 
does occur, but the form kononga does not. On page 26 the word 
sarsaukom, 37a2, is listed as one of two isolated forms with the 
spelling au=o, the u-mutation of d. Thisisa mistake; the au of 
sarsauki is a diphthong, cf. Norw. saarsauke, saarsaukje, Old 
Danish saréghe. We have, then, only one word, faudur, 19a2, 
showing the mutation. Adrgiast 23al 1. 1fb for abyrgiast, and 
uita nordar, 25b2, 1. 4, for uita uordar, are perhaps misprints 
(and not errors in the ms.*). Errors in the transcribing of s and 
g are: (as the plate p. 18 shows, the letters greatly resemble each 
other): seta, 32b2, leg. geta; gerdar, 33b1, 1. 9fb., leg. serdar; 
igeto, 49b1, 1. 1, leg. iseto; geldi, 80 b1, 1. 7fb., leg. seldt. Other 
errors are: ‘uau mu, 26b1, 1. 10, leg. tuau bu; par tio, 28a2, 1.1, 
leg. par til; landskipsgerd, 30a1, 1. 3fb., leg. langskipsgerd ; lystr, 
33b2, 1. 3, lysir; botta, 34b2, 1. 5, leg. petta; skal, 37a1, 1. 8ff, 
leg. skil; take, 39a1, 1. 6fb, leg. tale; mola, 65a2, 1.3, leg. bola; 
eidir, 76b2, leg. veidir; skal certogar, 29b1, 1. 2fb, is an er- 
roneous expansion for skorter, as NgL, II, 46, shows; ortogar, 
32b1, 1.2. leg. ortogum (so also 17fb); halfa m.s., 32b2, 1.6, leg. 
halfre m.s. 

The resolution of abbreviated forms may at times be open to 
question. Thus 24b1, 26b1, 28a1, 29al1, etc. the form of the 
indefinite pronoun Aver is written huer indicating that the MS 
has used an abbreviation for the r-complex. According to the 
Introduction pp. 25-26, one sign ~ is used for -r, -er, -ar. It 
would then, in the case in point, be logical to expand huar 
in conformity with the dominant use of the MS. Of special 
importance are three passages involving the expansion of the 
name of one of the kings of Norway. The first is the general 
oath of allegiance of a duke to the king, 22b1: pess leggar ek 
hond a helga doma oc pui skyt ek til guds. at ek skal uera hollar 
oc trur minum herra Hakon kononge bede leeynlega oc open 
berlega oc pat len er konongren veitir mer skal ek trulega halda 
mé peiri lySni oc eftir lete er magnus konongr skapade i millum 
konongs oc hcertogha. The second passage, 23a1, is the general 
oath of allegiance of “logmen’’: pess leggar ek hond a helga 
doma oc pui skyt ek til guds at ek skal hollar oc trur minum 
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herra Hakon norex kononge uera. The third passage, 23a2, is the 

ek skal uera hollar oc trur minum 
herra. Hakon konongi The use of the king’s name is 
surprising. Passages one and three would suggest that the 
initial H was a misreading of N (as we would use N. N.), the 
reading of several other MSS, cf. Ngl. The N of many manu- 
scripts could easily be taken foran H. As I learn that also in the 
second case only the initial was written and not the full name, as 
the use of Roman type in this instance would indicate, the 
reading Hakon is a mistake. 

In conclusion I wish to stress that in a review of this kind, 
the tabulation of possible errors should not blind us to the 
merits of the work as a whole. The volume makes available an 
important bulk of linguistic and paleographic data for the use of 
philologists who have not access to the original manuscripts. 
And it makes possible the carrying on here and elsewhere such 
specialized investigations as have been so successfully begun by 
scholars in Norway. The volume, then, takes an important 
place among the many significant contributions that Professor 
Flom, in his very active career, has made to the study of 
Germanic philology in our country.* 

HENNING LARSEN 

Iowa University. 


* I am glad the reviewer has taken the pains to gather and record the mis- 
prints so fully, and to rectify two unfortunate errors in the transcription. 
The volume bears on the title page the date November, 1925, but the difficulties 
of printing seemed so great in this case, that the issuing of it was delayed until 
the next summer. I read a proof early in June, just before leaving for Norway; 
the volume was printed during my absence, I had no opportunity to see a final 
correct proof. I regret that so many errors corrected in the June proof appear in 
the printed volume. I add here a few more of those corrections: p. 30, 1.3 from 
the bottom, delete orlendis, 33al; p. 33 delete the word “long” in L. 14 from the 
bottom; p. 55, 1.3, second column, for skal read skulu; p. 107. ll 15-16, first 
column, for vmaflar, read vmagar; p. 118, 1. 7 from the bottom of the first 
column, for nerri, read uerri; p. 128, first columu, for muka, read lauka; p. 150, 
l. 14, first column, for bruat read braut; finally on p. 191, L. 1 of €2, the first 
words should be: “The word madr appears twice with the half-vowel.” 


Georce T. From. 
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Tue Lire AND WorK or Epwarp Moore. Yale Studies in 

English. No. LXXV. Yale Press. New Haven: 1926. 

Dr. Caskey’s dissertation has three announced purposes: to 
give a “unified view”’ of all the works of a man whose writings 
have ordinarily been judged separately and independently 
rather than im toto; to correct the underestimation which has 
frequently resulted from the failure to perceive his versatility 
and to regard him as an individual; and “to provide another 
of the many studies of men of the eighteenth century which 
are needed to round out knowledge of a period long neglected.” 

In the first and the third of these aims Dr. Caskey has had 
excellent success. Edward Moore, the quondam linen-draper, 
stands clearly before the reader as moral fabulist of the school of 
Gay, as librettist and song writer whose compositions were set to 
music by Arne and Handel, as author of two important plays in 
the ‘“‘drama of sensibility,” and as fashionable essayist and 
editor of the World. He moves in the circle of Garrick, Chester- 
field,'Johnson, and Lyttleton, and manages to remain consis- 
tently the friend of them all, regardless of the quarrels and 
jealousies of these dictators among themselves. He is a person of 
consequence during the mid-eighteenth century—a prominent 
candidate for the laureateship in an unrealized anticipation of 
Cibber’s death. 

But Dr. Caskey’s second contention—stated in other words 
as “Justice has never been done to Edward Moore’’—is yet 
debatable. The verdict of critical posterity, which has remem- 
bered him only—when at all—as the author of one important 
play, The Gamester, appears still to be a fair one. This domestic 
drama and Lillo’s The London Merchant stand virtually alone 
for over a century as the only prose tragedies which recognize 
the possibilities of the common man as a legitimate subject for 
tragic writing. But Moore, like Lillo, did not seem to perceive 
the significance of what he had done. In fact, the failure of his 
Gil Blas, which was based on Restoration models of the Spanish 
intrigue type of comedy and was therefore not acceptable to the 
sentiment-craving audience of kis day, coupled with the rela- 
tive success of his earlier sentimental comedy, The Foundling, 
probably was as much responsible for his choice of subject and 
treatment in The Gamester as were the motives actually stated 
in his preface. As pious as Moore was (he was, as Dr. Caskey 
shows, a descendant of generations of dissenting divines), he 
also did not always present himself as a consistent preacher of 
morality, as many slily suggestive passages in his poems insist. 
Moreover, after the success of The Gamester did he continue to 
practise his new dramatic creed? As everyone knows, he did not; 
and the course of English drama remained essentially unaltered. 
Not until the ideas of Lillo and Moore had been taken up on the 
Continent and championed by such men as Lessing and Diderot, 
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did—as Dr. Caskey traces in one of his most interesting sec- 
tions—this influence return indirectly to the country from which 
it had sprung. 

Consequently, though Edward Moore was a considerable 
minor figure both nationally and internationally in his own day, 
posterity has been right in estimating him entirely as the 
author of The Gamester and not as poet or essayist; and even as 
playwright he lacked either the will or the penetration to be- 
come the leader of the much needed rebellion against the school 
of tragedy represented by Thomson and Hill. With the excep- 
tion of this one after all rather slight bit of exaggeration, how- 
ever, Dr. Caskey’s book is a valuable as well as an interesting 
one for the student of the eighteenth century. 


Artuur H. NETHERCOT 
Northwestern University. 





New Essays By OLIver GoLpsmitH. Now First COLLEcTED 
AND EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND Notes. By Ronald 
S. Crane. The University of Chicago Press. Chicago: 1927. 


The appearance on the eve of Goldsmith’s bicentenary of a 
reprint of eighteen of his essays hitherto unremarked and uni- 
dentified was an important event. Although these essays do not 
compare with the great work of Goldsmith they are character- 


istically his own, and they are here presented with an editorial 
skill apparent in every detail of the book. Professor Crane’s 
footnotes cite parallels and provide other evidence establishing 
the authorship of the essays. In his admirable introduction he 
reviews the canon of Goldsmith’s essays, considers the evidence 
for the present attributions, and concludes with an illuminating 
survey of the contribution these essays make to our knowledge 
and understanding of Goldsmith. He shows that they add 
definitely to the history of his journalistic activities, afford new 
evidence of his international sympathies, and throw consider- 
able light on the political and social interest which animated 
many of his more important works. 

These eighteen essays were all found in periodicals of 1760— 
1762. Essays I and II are reprinted from the British Magazine; 
Essays III—VI, in a series entitled by the editor ‘A Comparative 
View of Races and Nations,” are from the Royal Magazine; VII 
to XII are critical essays from a series in the Public Ledger; 
XIII and XIV are from the Lady’s Magazine, and the last four, 
consisting of three in a series on “The Indigent Philosopher” 
and one (XVIII) on “The Revolution in Low Life’’, are from 
Lloyd’s Evening Post. Professor Crane is the first to discover 
Goldsmith’s connection with the Royal Magazine and Lloyd’s 
Evening Post. He tells us, furthermore, that in the latter 
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magazine of December, 1759, appeared the well known allegory 
of “Asem, the Man-Hater,” republished by Goldsmith in his 
Essays of 1765. In the same collection were reprinted the final 
essay on “The Indigent Philosopher’ and portions of Numb. 2. 
in that series. The second edition of collected essays (1766) 
included the last two of the series in the Public Ledger. These 
acknowledgements go far toward proving the authorship of both 
series. 

Such external evidence cautiously advanced by Professor 
Crane is accompanied by internal evidence which will I think 
prove definitive to every one familiar with Goldsmith’s point of 
view and literary habits. It has repeatedly been shown that he 
was one of the most inveterate borrowers that ever adorned the 
ideas of other writers, and it is no less obvious that his most 
frequent borrowings were from himself. His mind ranged 
through a definite circle of ideas, whether he was engaged with 
his most original fictions or compiling a natural history to order. 
Of this habit of repetition the new essays present abundant 
evidence. In sixteen out of the eighteen essays appear innumer- 
able parallels in phrase and theme to acknowledged passages of 
Goldsmith’s written about 1760 and later. Essay XVIII is 
Professor Crane’s most fortunate discovery. In this we find 
the germ of the situation in The Deserted Village and striking 
parallels to passages in The Traveller and The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Essays I and XIII present arguments for authorship that would 
have convinced previous editors of Goldsmith, but it is one of 
the merits of Professor Crane’s book that he distrusts any one 
type of evidence unsupported by others, and particularly that 
he rejects the earlier method of inference from structure and 
style. He therefore reprints Essays I and XIII “chiefly with a 
view to providing a starting-point for further investigation.” 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the appendix in 
which are listed a number of hitherto unnoted essays and trans- 
lations ‘‘as a basis for further research.”’ Although a few of these, 
notably the contributions to the Lady’s Magazine, October, 1760 
(11, 124-126), and the British Magazine, April, 1761 (11, 198- 
200), present tempting suggestions of Goldsmith’s authorship, 
the value of the compilation lies not so much in the evidence sub- 
mitted as in the stimulus it gives to further inquiry and in its 
indication of the proper method for establishing a Goldsmith 
canon. 

CAROLINE F. TUPPER 

University of Illinois. 
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L’ INFLUENCE DES NATURALISTES FRANCAIS SUR LES ROMANCIERS 
ANGLAIS DE 1885 A 1900, par William C. Frierson, Paris, 
Marcel Giard 1925. 293 pages. 


This work is apparently a thesis for the ‘“‘Doctorat 
d’ Université” at the Sorbonne. In good, genuine French, Mr. 
Frierson, an American, studies the part French Naturalists have 
played in the English Novel of the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Mr. F. begins with auditing the balance sheet left by the 
Victorian Novel as represented by Anthony Trollope, Charles 
Reade and George Eliot. The balance in question spells bank- 
ruptcy from the point of view of Realism except perhaps for 
Reade who saw from afar the promised land of the ‘‘document 
humain.” The ¢hreedecker novel launched in the sixties received 
in her flanks twenty years later the first broadsides of Vizetelli’s 
guns but she did not flounder before 1894. In the meanwhile the 
French Naturalist Corsairs had roved the seas under the flag 
of the Longobardi Emile Zola and of the Northmen Flaubert 
and Maupassant. An auspicious water way was opened to their 
galleys on the coast of England itself by Hubert Crackanthorpe 
and George Moore. 

This then is the drama. Mr. F. tells it more academically. 
But a reviewer may indulge in a little play of images after 
he has dutifully followed the virtuous attempt of Mr. F. to give 
a definition of French Naturalism. Speaking of Zola’s theories 
of Naturalism Mr. F. admits that they had less import in 
England than his novels. (p. 44). But is it not true of all the 
French Naturalists and of their action in France itself? It is 
only their works that count. Naturalism is a school only in 
schoolbooks. Naturalism is a label we put for convenience sake 
on certain writers who differ widely from one another but who 
have in common a certain attitude towards Life and (this last 
point is very important) towards the Public. If I were obliged 
at the point of a sword to define this attitude, I would say that 
it consists in admitting to the field of vision of the novel all mani- 
festatiéns of Life and in expecting the reader to stand the shock, 
or that Naturalism is a literary anticipation of Behaviorism 
in that it describes Life as a chain of reflexes responding to 
stimuli. Thus Zola whose novels tend towards clinical mono- 
graphs as a limit is the typical Naturalist. Flaubert, Goncourt, 
Maupassant are less consistent Naturalists for they still at 
times see Nature as a setting, as a landscape in which Man 
moves and not exclusively as the inflexible Scheme of Things in 
which Man is engulfed. In Maupassant we still hear the rustling 
of wind and water. In Zola, we hear only the swish of the whip 
of Man’s Slavedrivers: Hunger and Sex. 
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For Naturalism so understood Balzac is primarily responsible. 
But he himself was not a Naturalist and Mr. F. very justly says 
so. Perhaps he is less justified in adding (p. 29) that Balzac was 
in Philosophy a Materialist. Indeed the Author of the Comédie 
humaine had no system of Philosophy. He had only philosophi- 
cal moods. For one statement such as Mr. F. quotes on human 
will compared to “‘une pile voltaique’’ and God to “‘un fluide 
lumineux,’’ one would find in Balzac a hundred other passages 
which show in him a Bonaldian spiritualist and providentialist. 
Even in his most pessimistic moods the world of Balzac is rather 
a Godforsaken than a Godless world. If Balzac were a Mater- 
ialist he would be a Naturalist, but Mr. F. himself says he is not. 

One may take exception also to this other statement that 
“Daudet est un naturaliste reconnu”’ (p. 39). As a matter of fact 
Daudet, femininely suggestible and impressionable as he was, 
had naturalist velleities. But what survives of him (except 
perhaps Sapho) is fancy, humor, wistful “intimisme,” the very 
reverse of Naturalism. However that may be, Daudet had, as 
Mr. F. says (p. 38), little action on the English novel. But L. R. 
Stevenson (whom Mr. F. overlooks perhaps unduly) professed 
in his letters a fervent admiration for him. 

As for Zola, the case of Stevenson might also have furnished 
Mr. F. with interesting data in tracing the curve of English 
reaction towards the Master of Médan. In a letter of 1882 to 
Alexander Irving, Stevenson declares that he has “‘no toleration 
for Zola.”” But in 1893 he writes to Edmund Gosse that La 
Débécle “is a mighty big book and epical performance.”’ In the 
same letter he says that he is afraid that his own novel The Eb} 
Tide “has got too realistic” and that “if the admirers of Zola 
admire him for his pertinent ugliness and pessimism they 
should admire this (The Ebb Tide).” 

Stevenson leads me to Villon in whom he was so passionately 
interested and to the creation in the London of the eighties of 
the Villon Society. If one adds to this the vivid interest that 
Rabelais excited in England at about the same time, it seems 
that we have there a definite symptom of reaction against Vic- 
torian squeamishness. I believe that there have been two dis- 
tinct and parallel currents making for the admission of French 
Naturalism to England: On one side, the /iterati with their cath- 
olicity of mind and on the other side the downright champions of 
Naturalism such as Vizetelli, Crackanthorpe, Gissing. Of some 
others, George Moore for instance, I should say that they bathe 
in both currents. 

In another order of ideas, it seems to me that Mr. F. dis- 
misses too rapidly (in five or six lines—p. 53) the question of the 
reception of French contemporary Art in England. His readers 


1See Daudet and Zola in Index of The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson 
London, Methuen and Co, 1901. 
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would perhaps have liked to know what English Art Critics had 
to say on Degas, Cézanne, etc. 

All my innocuous cavilling does not prevent Mr. F.’s disser- 
tation from being a good piece of work as dissertations go. 
Perhaps it would have lost nothing by a little more expenditure 
of time. Such as it is, it contains many interesting facts. Here 
are a few of these: Lateness of penetration into England of 
Balzac (not completely translated before 1898) and of Flaubert 
(Madame Bovary translated in 1886).— Maupassant one of the 
earliest Naturalists to strike England.—The only translation of 
Zola’s Roman Experimental comes from America (1893) and the 
original is practically absent from English Libraries.—With 
Vizetelli (on whom Mr. F. has a few vivid and brave pages) the 
great champion of Zola was Gissing. But it is curious to note 
that Kipling in his Badalia Herodsfoot (1893) is decidedly 
Zolaic.—On the other English writers of the period in considera- 
tion the action of French Naturalists is manifest in their ‘“dé- 
veloppement rigoureux et systématique d’un théme emprunté 
a la vie.”’ (p. 268). 

Bt Mr. F.’s most definite conclusion is perhaps that under 
the influence of Maupassant the English short story reached 
between 1893 and 1898 its culminating point. Maupassant 
taught the English writers that elliptic crisp clearness so sorely 
absent from the Victorian novel. 

A propos of an interesting suggestion of Mr. F. about the 
possible influence of Charles Reade on Emile Zola, I wonder if a 
story of the translated English novels published in Paris by 
the firm of Hachette (where Zola began his literary career) would 
not be worth writing. The study of this set of translations would 
form an important chapter of the counterpart of Mr. F.’s study: 
English influences on French Naturalism. Why should not Mr. F., 
under the guidance of his eminent master Cazamian, bravely 
attack his subject anew as a study of interactions? His critical 
sense, his liberality of mind, his sound knowledge of both litera- 
tures render him worthy to attempt a more thorough and at the 
same time a more muscular grappling with the problem. 


Louis Cons 
University of Illinois | 





SELMA LAGERLOF. Von Walter A. Berendsohn. Verlag Langen, 
Miinchen. Gebunden 14 M. 1927. 


Es diirfte einem Skandinavier vorbehalten sein, das Werk 
Selma Lagerléfs nach seinen vélkischen Gesichtspunkten richtig 
einszuschitzen: trotz auch der liebe- und gewissenvollsten 
Hingabe des Verfassers hat man doch an allen Ecken and 
Enden des Buches den Eindruck, dass der Einfiihlung in das 
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fremde Volkstum Grenzen gesetzt sind. Diese Bemerkung darf 
um so eher in diesem Falle gemacht werden, als doch mannigfach 
Neues geboten wird—nicht so sehr inbezug auf das Leben der 
Dichterin, als auf manches in ihrem Werk. Tatsichlich ist im 
ersten Teil, der “Heimat und Leben” behandelt, nicht eben 
viel, was man nicht schon wiisste; was kein Vorwurf sein soll. 

Im zweiten Teil (,Kiinstlerschaft’) betont der Verfasser die 
Grundziige von Selma Lagerléfs Kunst: neben ungewohnlicher 
Starke der Bindung an die engere und weitere Heimat ihre aus- 
geprigte Dienstwilligkeit fiir das Gemeinwohl, innig verquickt 
mit einer—man michte sagen—unverbesserlich optimistischen 
Weltanschauung. Sie werden getragen von einer ganz seltenen 
epischen Begabung und einer michtigen, aber beherrschten, 
Phantasie. Ist es bei diesen Voraussetzungen zu verwundern, 
dass sie eine Volksschriftstellerin und Erzieherin héchsten 
Ranges werden musste—aber auch nicht mehr? In der Tat 
sieht man sich vergebens in der Weltliteratur nach einem ahnlich 
starken, fast ganz der Mitwelt gewidmeten Begabung um. Ist 
es wohl ein Zufall, dass gerade in Skandinavien die pidagogische 
Literatur so glinzend vertreten ist? Da ist in erster Linie Bjérn- 
son, dann Grundtvig und Z. Topelius. Wesentlicher Einfluss, 
namentlich durch den letztgenannten, ist a priori fast gewiss. 
Sicher haitten ahnliche Betrachtungen bessere Friichte gezeitigt, 
als des Verfassers véllig zwecklosen Vergleiche mit solch hetero- 
genen Dichtern wie Strindberg, Goethe und H. Chr. Andersen, 
aus welchen (kaum sehr iiberraschend) hervorgeht, dass sie 
eben sehr verschieden von Selma Lagerléf sind! 

Ausserordentlich naiv ist es auch, einen ganzen Abschnitt des 
Buches der aiusseren Wirkung zu widmen, will sagen, numerisch 
zu zeigen, wie viele von ihren Werken best sellers sind und waren, 
und daraus auf die Tiefe ihres Einflusses zu folgern! Anstatt im 
Gegenteil der Héhe und Gesundheit der Volksbildung in 
Schweden (und Deutschland) das gebiihrende Lob zu zollen, 
nimlich dass solche vornehme Kunst im Millionen von Fa- 
milien geschitzt wird. 

Sehr richtig konstatiert Berendsohn die vollstandige Unfahig- 
keit der Dichterin, im Leben uniiberwindliche Schwierigkeiten, 
unausgleichbare Gegensitze, verderbliche Widerspriiche zuzu- 
geben. Den Greueln und Scheusslichkeiten des modernen 
Fabriks -und Grossstadtslebens geht sie geflissentlich aus dem 
Wege, und scheint insofern dazu berechtigt, als Schweden ja 
immer noch vorwiegend lindlich ist. Aber auch da werden 
ékonomische und soziale Fragen so gut wie grundsitzlich um- 
gangen. Infolgedessen bekommt man oft, wie etwa in den 
Romanen Trollope’s, den Eindruck einer véllig statischen Ge- 
sellschaft, von deren unauffillig neutralen Hintergrunde die 
seelischen Schicksale der Handelnden sich abheben. Grossen- 
teils daher die ,beschwichtigende Ruhe’ in ihren Dichtungen! 
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Nun wire es téricht, dariiber mit ihr rechten zu wollen, selbst 
wenn man nicht immer mit kann. Aber andrerseits darf man 
sich nicht wundern, dass in den industriellen Zentren viele— 
und nicht nur die entwurzelten Intellektuellen—wider die 
iibertriebene Einschitzung, namentlich im Auslande, und die 
vermeintlich representative Stellung der Dichterin in Schweden 
Einspruch erheben.—Diese, und aihnliche Bedenken scheinen 
dem Verfasser nicht recht klar geworden zu sein. 

Besser gelingt ihm der Nachweis des durchschlagenden 
Einflusses auf Selma Lagerléf von miindlicher Erzaihlerkunst, 
im Gegensatz zur literarischen Erzihlung. Bekannt ist, welche 
gewaltigen Impulse ihre Phantasie schon in der friihsten Jugend 
von der erzihlungsfreudigen Grossmutter empfing, und spi- 
terhin von ihrer Tante Hammargren, einer virtuosen Saga-frau; 
auch wie viele heimischen Uberlieferungen und Marchen damals 
in Virmland im Schwang waren so dass die Dichterin sozusagen 
alle Bestandteile ihres genialen ,,Gésta Berling”’ in Lésung schon 
vorfand. Ihrer eignen Erfahrung also entnimmt sie den ein- 
fachen Kunstgriff, eine Menge ihrer Geschichten episodenhaft 
durch die Romanfiguren als Erzihler selbst einzuflechten. 
Wirklich bestehen gerade die besten ihrer lingeren Werke 
hauptsichlich aus solchen verhiltnismissig kleinen, in sich 
abgerundeten und unabhingigen Gebilden, die auch oft kiinst- 
lerisch grésseren Wert besitzen, als das Ganze. In ,Nils Hol- 
gersson,’ den ,Christuslegenden,’ der ,Prinzessin von Baby- 
lonien’ liegt das episodenhafte ja in der Natur der Sache. In 
anderen Werken dagegen, wie z. B. in den ,Wundern des An- 
tichrist,’ verliert man oft den Faden der Haupterzihlung aus 
den Augen. Aber wo man auch bei ihr aufschlagt, so ist alles 
packend, anschaulich, lebendig; namentlich infolge der darin we- 
benden, unvergleichlich reichen, mythen- und gestaltbildenden 
Phantasie, die eindringlich, doch nie aufdringlich wirkt. Gerade in 
dieser eigentiimlichen, scheinbar unmethodischen Art, die 
Handlung fortzufiihren schuf Selma Lagerléf sich die fiir sie 
charakteristische innere Form. 

Leider sind die anderen Abschnitte des reichlich illustrierten 
Buches nicht so gut gelungen. Namentlich nicht das Kapitel 
iiber Selma Lagerléfs Sprachgestaltung, welches ganz unzu- 
langlich ist, und mit Allgemeinheiten diesen gerade bei ihr sehr 
wichtigen Bestandteil der dichterischen Wirkung abtut. Ich 
kann mir auch die Bemerkung nicht ersparen, dass das Buch gut 
hatte auf zwei Drittel des Raumes zusammengedrangt werden 
kénnen. Es hatte dadurch nur gewonnen. Vieles ist unndotig 
breitgetreten, oft in einem ganz kindlichen Stil. 


Lee M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 
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DICHTUNG UND ZIVILISATION, Fritz Strich. Meyer u. Jessen, 
Miinchen, 1928. 


What is the relation between civilization and art?—Do both 
aid or retard each other in their development?—Can we say 
that either the one or the other holds true everywhere?—These 
seem to be the cardinal questions which Fritz Strich raises and 
tries to solve in his latest book, Dichtung and Zivilisation. His 
name is familiar to students of German literature through his 
excellent study on Deutsche Klassik und Romantik which estab- 
lished him as one of the leading younger scholars. His last book 
is a collection of lectures and articles. 

At the very outset Strich stresses the fact that no other lan- 
guage differentiates so pronouncedly between civilization and 
“Kultur” as does the German. To others these two words often 
mean the same or are at least very closely connected. Not so to 
the German. For him civilization means material progress, 
comfort, democracy; he calls spiritual possessions culture.— 
Civilization is intellect, reason, politics; culture is music, religion; 
nature is the soul. 

The German artist suffers more under the clash of both than 
does any other; for in him lives and strives the spirit which 
Strich calls “der faustische Geist,”’ the Faustian spirit, the crav- 
ing for endless distance, the seeking of truth, of God;—the 
contempt for form which limits the poet’s expression. But the 
Faustian spirit is also the great sorrow of realizing the necessity 
of limits which change the Dionysiac chaos into an Apollonic 
cosmos. 

Beauty of form is the expression of ancient Greece as a 
natural outgrowth of its surroundings. The classicism of a 
Goethe on the other hand is self-sacrifice, is the conscious victory 
of reason over his feelings. The Greek life being a public and a 
community life the Greek literature is also a community litera- 
ture. But the German always was an individualist. Therefore, 
even a classical drama like Goethe’s I] phigenie cannot subdue 
entirely the individual momentum with mere formal beauty. 
We see Goethe rise from his Gothic Storm and Stress to the 
serene calmness of his classical period—calm on the surface only. 
Strich exemplifies the difference between the classical and the 
Faustic strikingly in the classical and Gothic architecture; here 
plastic art—there music; here calm well-drawn lines—there the 
urge to spacelessness; here finished formal beauty—there the 
gigantic torsos planned for centuries beyond one man’s life. 

Germen literature is inherently opposed to “civilization.” 
Wherever poets seem to stand up for it they do it almost against 
their better wish, as they follow the dictate of their reason. Thus 
we see in Heine the sincere lyricist struggle with the political 
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journalist. Eichendorff, the singer of the forest, writes at the 
same time his beautiful timeless verse; but he too knows of the 
fate of a German poet. He knowingly turns away from the world 
of the day and yet follows Liitzow in the war against Napoleon. 

Negating the day and going back to the past or living in an 
own world for future generations is a striking aspect of modern 
Germany. Stefan George created a world of his own and keeps 
himself aloof from the day’s coming and waning interests. 
Rainer Maria Rilke, too, flees from the world into a religious all- 
embracing, self-extinguishing world. Wedekind, on the other 
hand, like his great predecessor Nietzsche, throws himself into 
life fighting “civilization” openly by setting up ideals for 
mankind. They both yearn in their own way for the super- 
man, both disdain naturalism and the all-leveling democracy of 
the bourgeois and yet—and this is their Faustian tragedy—both 
were bourgeois in their own lives. Thomas Mann, on the other 
hand, is bourgeois by conviction and his writing is an apology for 
being an artist. 

Greece had already recognized the danger of Dichtung by 
limiting the poet in his freedom; Plato devotes pages to the 
poet as a foe of stable government. Little wonder then that 
governments try to eliminate this danger by assuring themselves 
of the artist’s services. But they often stubbornly avoid coopera- 
tion, as young Wagner once proved who wrote his utopian, bitter 
essay against governments. The new German state founded a 
“Dichter-Akademie” without any but political reasons. Ger- 
hart Hauptmann as a true artist refused the presidency. 

Germany through her unique position, geographically and 
spiritually, between East and West seems to be predestined for 
the clash between “Kultur” and “civilization.”—We see in all 
these men, whether Goethe or Heine, whether George or Rilke, 
whether Wedekind or Mann, whether Hauptmann or Wagner, 
the eternal struggle of this Faustian duality,—intellect and 
soul. 

Strich’s book is so enormously rich that one could not even 
attempt to give a full account of it. It is greatly illuminating and 
enriching reading. His vast knowledge of ‘Weltliteratur’ puts 
him in a position to hold the reader’s attention by interesting 
parallels even if one does not always agree with him. It will not 
detract from the book’s merit to state that his very polished and 
choice language tends, at times, to become monotonous. 


Apotr D. KLARMANN 
New York University 
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A GerorGEovus GALLERY OF GALLANT INVENTIONS (1578). 
Edited by Hyder E. Rollins. Harvard University Press. 
Cambridge: 1926. 


ToTtrev’s MiscELtLAny (1557-1587). Edited by Hyder E. Rol- 
lins. Volume I. Harvard Universiy Press. Cambridge: 1928. 


Professor Rollins’s conspicuous services to students of the 
sixteenth century are now too well known to require special 
comment. In handsome editions he has made available 
anthologies which, though of no great literary merit, are indis- 
pensable for our understanding of the fashions of Elizabethan 
poetry. The two editions here noticed are representative of their 
class. In the firstthe editor has given us by way of Introductiou 
the only satisfactory bibliographical account of the Gorgeous 
Gallery and he has generously annotated the texts of the indivi- 
dual poems. On account of the archaic vocabulary of this anthol- 
ogy the Glossarial Index at the close of the volume offers special 
interest. The edition of Tottel’s Miscellany is equipped with 
lists of variant readings and misprints. Here the editor takes 
into account the first eight editions of the Miscellany. The lack 
of an Introduction and the issue of the book as Volume I 
would seem to mean that we may hope for a second volume from 
Professor Rollins which will offer a criticism of this important 
anthology and adequate notes upon its text. H.S.V.J. 





THE YEAR’S WorK IN ENGLISH StupiEs. Volume VII. 1926. 
Edited for the English Association by F. S. Boas and E. H. 
Herford. Oxford University Press. London: 1928. 


This latest issue of the excellent annual sponsored by the 
English Association notices in all 661 publications, of which 316 
are books and 345 are articles. By far the largest amount of 
space, indeed almost a third of the book, is devoted to the 
Renaissance inclusive of Shakespeare, the Elizabethan Drama, 
and the Elizabethan Period Poetry and Prose. To Shakespeare 
alone is given almost as much space as either to General Works 
in Philology or to Old English Studies or to the period from 1860 
to the present day. Least work seems to have been done in the 
period of the Restoration, for which about 10 pages suffice. 
The book as a whole has been carefully printed. Three wrong 
page references have been noticed at the end of the Table of 
Contents; for 305 read 281; for 327, 302; and for 331, 307. 


H. S. V. J. 





MARIUS HAGSTAD}{ 
b., 1850, d. Nov. 21, 1927. 


Kristofer Marius Hegstad, Professor of Norwegian in the 
University of Oslo, became known to students of Scandinavian 
philology chiefly through a series of investigations into the 
history of the Norwegian language before 1350. These investi- 
gations belong exclusively to the last twenty eight years of his 
life: he entered the field of scholarship and began his contribu- 
tions to science at the age of forty-nine. To the wider public 
in Norway (and Scandinavia) his name has been associated 
most closely with the progress of the “language movement,” 
and the establishing of the ““Landsmaal” form of Norwegian as 
the language of the country. And this activity belongs to his 
whole life, we may almost say, for he entered upon it in youth. 
His professorship in Oslo was essentially a professorship in 
Landsmaal, and from the first he made Landsmaal the medium 
of his instruction. It may be said, perhaps, that politics formed 
a third field of interest; but this phase of his activites, as it 
seems to me, was but a part of his work for the landsmaal, for he 
was active politically only when the fortunes of landsmaal were 
at stake, or when he himself had jointed in intiating a program 
in the interests of landsmaal.! Hegstad made a secure place for 
himself in the study of Norwegian linguistic history by the 
researches referred to. I shall here at the outset mention only 
the fact that in all his work, but especially in his Vestnorsk 
Maalfére fyre 1350 (VM) he made modern dialectal material 
serve in a signal fashion to elucidate the language and the 
dialects of Norway in the Middle Ages. And in the history of the 
landsmaal movement his name will without doubt, occupy the 
most important place in that phase that was enacted with the 
Landsmaal rennaisance which began in 1885.* 

Hegstad was born at Steinvaagen in Sunnm¢gre, Northwes- 
tern Norway. His mother was of an old Sunnm¢re family, but 
his father was from Eker near Drammen, and he had located in 
Sunnm¢re when he took up the practice of law.* Hegstad thus 
had both East and West Norwegian blood in his veins, but he 
himself felt that he was a West Norwegian. It is of some interest 
to note that he belonged by birth to the same district where 


1 As in the matter of getting the laws issued in Landsmaal, 1894. 

2 In this movement the leading names are, I would say: Aasen, Vinje, 
Garborg and Hegstad. 

* For this fact I am indebted to Hégshulebladet for Feb. 2, 1928, sent me 
through the kindness of his son Lektor Leiv Heggstad, Voss. 
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Ivar Aasen, the founder of Landsmaal was born. As a child 
Hegstad learned the dialect of Norfjord into which district the 
family moved when Marius was only a few years old; and this 
intimate knowledge of a dialect was no doubt of the greatest 
value to him in his later studies in Old and Middle Norwegian. 
At the age of fourteen he began the study of Old Norse privately. 
His early training was received in the Bergen Latin School; 
and here, in a student club that called itself Namnlaus® his 
interest in Landsmaal was aroused. He began his university 
studies in 1869; his main interest were Old Norse, Gothic, and 
Old English. These subjects were passed cum laude in the 
“second examination”’ in 1871( where one of his examiners I 
believe was Sophus Bugge). He looked forward toa university 
career already at this time. But he is quoted as having said that 
he could not hope to ever become professor of Norwegian; 
and so planned to equip himself for a professorship in Germanic 
philology.* With this in view he went to Oxford University, 
England, in 1872, and during one year studied there Old 
Germanic dialects’ and phonetics, the latter with Henry Sweet. 
Returning to Norway he taught, from 1874, in preparatory 
schools and training schools for twenty-five years in Northern 
Norway (Namsos Folkeskole, Namdal Folkehgiskole, and 
Steinkjer Mellemskole).* In the meantime he had gotten out 
several landsmaal textbooks for preparatory schools: Gramma- 
tikk i Landsmaalet, 1879, Norsk Lesebok eller lesebok i landsmdlet 
(with O. J. Bach in 1880);* he had been editor of the leftist 
organ Nordirénderen from 1892-1899. From 1891-1899 he was a 
member of the Storting (the Norwegian parliament). When in 
1898 a leftist government came into power a professorship in 
landsmaal was established at the University; on the strength of 
an investigation entitled Gamalt Tréndermaal, Hegstad was 
appointed, with the title Professor of Norwegian. 

This work was a significant contribution both in what it 
accomplished and in the method of it. And the choice of the field 
of investigation was a happy one; the charters were as yet 
linguistically untilled soil. With the aid of these, and other early 
texts (mainly fragments of codices) and on the basis of certain 
reliable tests he set up four major regional dialects, charted 
these, and gave the characteristics of each, and that for 
Trondhjem with considerable detail. In a review published 


“Nameless.” 

* So also he remarked to me in speaking of his early days and ambition one 
day on my last visit with Professor Hegstad (August, 1926). 

5 Again Gothic, Old Norse, and Old English. 

* With these pedagogical publications may here be mentioned also: A 
Literaturen fér 1814. Laseverk for Ungdomsskolen (edited in conjunction wit 
Matias Skard), 1911; Gamalnorsk. Til Bruk for Ungdomsskulen (in conjunction 
with Alf Torp), 1903; Norsk Maalsoga, 1904 (in Norske Folkeskrifter); and 
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the same year in the Arkiv f¢r nordisk Filologi, he emphasized 
the fact that Old Norse is not a uniform dialect, but that it 
varies greatly according to region (and date), and that the 
investigation of these things will necessarily have to take into 
account the result of studies also in the dialects of to-day. 
Upon this point we read in the first lines of the ‘‘Fyreord’’ to 
Gamalt Tréndermaal: “Det er ei kjend sak at dei norske maal- 
fgri hev vakset from av gamall-norsk. Men korleis den gamal- 
norsk saag ut og korleis denne vokstren var, kva tid dei ymse 
yverganger paa dei ymse rom hev gijenget for seg, og orsakerne 
baade til desse og dei mange brigde og avvik elles i maalf¢ri, er 
enno helder litet utgreidt og endaa mindre kjent. Ein skal ikkje 
ha sysla lenge med bygdemaali vaare fyrr han uppedagar, at der 
er ymse former (ord og vendingar), som ikkje beint fram ljodrett 
let seg greida ut fraa den gnorsk som me vert kjende med i den 
normalisera formi i dei aalmenne utgaavor av gnorske skrifter; 
dei krev andre upphavsformer alt i gnorsk tid.”’ 

He then illustrates how divergent forms in the modern dia- 
lects are accounted for by corresponding divergent forms in Old 
Norwegian times. Thus East Norwegian f/ré can in no way be 
derived from classical ON fre; the Early ENw. form was frié, 
which regularly has become fré to-day. Similarly ENw. 
sdon (and sémn), is not to be referred to ON svefn, but to an 
ENw. séfn, sémn; and that, hence, ENw. fr¢ and sévn have 
no direct connection with Danish fré and séum. These were 
significant and far-reaching observations, the correctness of 
which became increasingly clear with the mass of materials con- 
tained in Hegstad’s VM, though he was not himself directly 
concerned with this problem.’ In 1900 appeared Hildinakvadet; 
med utgreiding um det norske maal paa Shetland i eldre tid (pp. 98 
with facsimile); he shows here that the dialect of Shetland 
“Norn”’ is most closely related to the vernaculars of Ryfylke and 
Vest-Agder in Southwestern Norway; the vowel system differen- 
tiates it distinctly from the dialect of Aust-Agder, and the 
consonants from the region north of Ryfylke.* Then in 1902 he 
issued his study of the language of the charters, brought down to 
the year 1450: Maalet i dei gamle norske kongebrev (pp. 49). 
From this I shall point out merely his indication of the fact of the 
rise of a late ONorw. standard language in the period 1323-1350, 
which he is inclined to regard as a general intermediate form 
between the dialects of Trondhjem and those of western Norway 
“‘kanskje framvaksi i umgangslivet i kongsgarden millom kongs- 
folket og hovdingetterne fraa dei ymse landsluter og det hggre 
presteskap.’’® 


? This aspect of the problem has been ably dealt with especially by Prof- 
essor D. A. Seip in recent years. 

® Hildinakvadet, p. 75. 

* P. 10. Haegstad’s first lecture at the University was “Upphavet til det 
norske folkemaal,”’ printed in Syn og Segn, 1899. 
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In the introduction to Vestnorsk Maalfére published in 1906 
(pp. 33) Videnskabs-Selskabets Skrifter. II. Hist-Filos. Klasse, 
1905, 7, Hegstad gave a splendid, albeit very short account of 
Latin script in Old Norwegian dialects. This was entirely a new 
field of investigation. Later researches in this important domain 
have been greatly indebted to Hegstad for the heginning here 
made; its value can hardly be overestimated. In this Introduc- 
tion of VM, and so in the later parts of the work, one at once 
observes the excellent organization and the clearness of presen- 
tation of a vast body of detail material. And it was the same 
with his method of working, as I had the opportunity to see 
during visits with him in his study at 81B Pilestredet in the 
summers of 1910, and 1912. He was at this time in the midst 
of the work on Southwest Norwegian, and the volume on 
Rygjamaal was taking shape. With indefatigable industry 
he had gathered, and was still gathering, his material and 
systematically cataloguing and arranging the countless facts 
he was working with, paleographic, phonological inflexional. 
The first volume of VM had appeared in 1907 under the title 
Nordvestlandsk; this dealt with Northwest Norwegian as 
reflected in the documents down to 1350. After a long interval 
came in 1915 Vol II on the Rygjamaal (pp. 127); then in 1916, 
Vol. III, part 1, on Indre Sudvestlandsk (pp. 219); here were 
treated the documents representing the region; Sogn-Voss- 
Hardanger - Hordaland - Agder-Setesdalen - Robyggjelag -South- 
western Telemarken. The second part of this volume (pp. 190) 
covered certain remaining southwest Norwegian dialects, but 
was given over mainly to Faroese. Vol IV was to have dealt 
with Icelandic, but this remains in manuscript. There is also to 
be mentioned a sixteen page study: Gamalnorsk Fragment av 
Henrik Harpestreng, 1906. He shows this fragment to be not 
Icelandic, and from the 2nd half of the XIVth century, but 
Norwegian (provenience probably Sunnm¢re) and he dates it 
1340-1350, and that therefore Henry Harpestreng’s Danish 
Leechbook was known in Norway and translated there into 
Norwegian in the XIVth century. There remains to be men- 
tioned Gamalnorsk Ordbok, 1909 (prepared in collaboration with 
Professor Torp) ; For this as part of the introduction, he wrote an 
account of ONorw. manuscripts, classified according to the reg- 
ional dilects to which they belong.'° 


10 Of articles are especially to be mentioned: ‘‘Fleirtal av dei personlege 
pronomen i nynorsk” in Afhandlinger viede Sophus Bugges Minde, 1908, pp. 216- 
224; “Upphavet til ordet norsk”, Maal og Minne, 1910, pp. 51-52; “Eintal av 
kynlause pronomen og nokre nerskylde former in nynorsk,” Festskrift* til 
Professor AlfT orp, 1913, pp. 64-70; “Um infinitivendingi i norsk,” Norsk peda- 
gogisk tidsskrift, 11, 176-182. In more popular form he published articles in 
Kringsjaa and Syn og Segn (here one on Hildinakvadet in 1901). 

There remain to be mentioned his ‘‘Munkelivs zldste jordebok,”’ Viden- 
skabsselsk. Forhandlinger, 1909. and “Eit stykke av ei austlandsk lekjebok fraa 
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Professor Hegstad was personally a lovable man; it was 
always a delight to go to see him whenever I was in Oslo. And his 
pupils testify to his rare gift as a teacher. 

Hegstad was not a specialist in linguistic science; but in his 
chosen field of labor he achieved results that will always have 
value. His most important work was, it seems to me, the first 
volume of Indre Sudvestlandsk. But the influence of Gamali 
Tréndermaal has been greater, for it came at a time when many 
facts in the history of the Norwegian language in the XIII- 
XIVth centuries were but very insufficiently understood. 
And his researches shed light upon many problems, and gave a 
clearer view. 

Greorce T. FLom 





fjortende hundreaaret,” same publ., 1913., and the article on “Nordische 
a in Hoop’s Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde, III, pp. 331- 

"11 This volume was reviewed in this Journal, vol. XIX, pp.146-149; Vol. 
II (Rygjamaal) was reviewed in Publications of the Society for the Advanced of 
Scandinavian Study, III, pp. 220-223. 
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and Scandinavian philology and literature. 

Manuscripts submitted for publication should be typewritten and ad- 
dressed as follows: those im thé field ef English literature to H. S. V. Jones, 
419 Lincoln Hall; in Getman to Albert-W. Aron, 217 Lincoln Hall; in Scan- 
dinavian literature and in Gerthanic lingtistics to George T. Flom, 209 Lincoln 
Hall, Urbana, [linois. 


Subscription price $3.00 a volume; individual back volumes, except Vol. 1 
the same, Vol. 1 is no longer sold separately. 
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EPOCHEN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR 
Band II, 1. Teil 


Von der Mystik zum Barock 
1400—1600 


Von Wo.FraanG STaAMMLER 
o. 6. Professor an der Universitat Greifswald 


564 Seiten. Geheftet RM 15.— In Ganzleinen RM 17.— 








Das Buch stellt die erste umfassende Behandlung des bedeutungsvollen Zeit- 
raumes dar, welcher die Wandlung des deutschen Geistes vom Mittelalter zur 
Neuzeit vollzieht. Humanismus und Reformation sind die Brennpunkte, 
doch neben und unter ihnen fluten breite Strémungen literarischen Lebens 
einher, welche, grossenteils bisher kaum beachtet, hier eingefangen und fest- 
gehalten werden. Handschriftliches Material ist reich verwertet worden, und 
auf der analytischen Durchforschung des ganzen Stoffes baut sich die synthe- 
tische Darstellung einer deutschen Geistesepoche auf, der wir vielleicht heute 
wieder naher stehen als wir ahnen. 





J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stuttgart 








Some Important Studies 


El Bernardo of Bernardo de Balbuena, by JoHN VAN 
Horne. $1.50 


The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval 
Thought, by Murray W. Bunpy. $3 


The Merope of George Jeffreys as a Source of Voltaire’s 
Mérope, by THomas W. OLiver. $17 


Philological Studies in Ancient Glass, by Mary L. Trow- 
BRIDGE. $2 


Fragment A M 315 E of the Older Gulathing Law, by 
Georce T. From. $1 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 


URBANA 























Renaissance Student Life 


The Paedologia of Petrus Mosellanus. Dedicatory epistle 
and thirty-five dialogs translated from the Latin by 
Rogpert Francis Seysoit, Professor of Education in 
the University of Illinois. $1.25 





Bibliography of Epictetus 
Contributions toward a Bibliography of Epictetus, to- 
gether with a facsimile reproduction of Jacob Schenk’s 
translation of the Encheiridion (Basel 1534), reproduced 
from the copy in the British Museum, by WILLIAM As- 


BOTT OLDFATHER, Professor of Classics in the University 
of Illinois. $3.50 





De Vita Solitaria 


A translation of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria, with intro- 
duction and notes by JAcos ZEITLIN, Professor of English 
in the University of Illinois. $4.00 





University of Illinois Press 




















THREE. SERIES OF MONOGRAPHS ~ 


Three series of monographs are Dubie by thy U niversity of 
sertes is publis ssumber in a vol —— ‘ead 
gh series abled uae. Fi tal me bef face 2 Yemen i 
STUDIES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The ction extortion tn Tilton Poa R.M. Haie 29) 


Taxation of corporations S Since 1872, by J. BR. * Moone (80.55 
The iain Ae We gt 1846, by C. M, Taoxepson ($0. . 96). 

History of the o Ratrnd ein Y by H. G. Bronson ($1.25). 

Mine b aiershe pry a, Youns ($1.50). 


Gate 

Phe Velo Power of te Grernr of i at Hy Desert (£1.00. ; 
Wage Bargaining onthe Vessels - Great Lokes, by H. E. Hoactanp ($2.50). 

War Powers of Executive in , Stdtes, by C. A. Berpant ($1.25). 

“ M onarchial W Tenlocder te te Untied jates, 1776-1804, by Louise B. Dunar ($2.25). 
Opes Price Associations, by M,N. Nelson ($150); 
W ork men’s Representation in Industrial Government, by E, J. Muar ¢$2,00) 

Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-61. By R. R. Russet ($2.00): 

The Turko-Egyplian Question and England, France, and Russia, 1832-41, By F. S. Repeny 


Execubive Influence and Miilitaty Policy in the U.S. By H. Weure ($2.00). 

Slave Population at Athens, 500-400 B,C. By Racuct L. SarGewr ($1.75). 

The Constituitonality of Zoning R tions, By Herxen M. Weenee, ($0.75), 

Soil Exhaustion in Virginia ‘aryland, 1606-1860. By A. O; oral ae ot 50) 
Tron and Steel Industry hap umet District. By J. B. Apptéron ¢ 
Administrative Procedure in Great Britain. hy J. A. Fareuie ($1 ha 

Regulation of Security Issues by the I. C. C D. P. Loceuny ($1250). 

State Regulation of Public Utilities in IHinois, "ay C. M: Kweren 41.50 
Geonemie Aspects-of the ny Waterway. By Bessrm L. Asuron ($i. ) 

The Notthwest Fur Trade. By W.E. Stevens (81.50): 

Some Aspects of the Philosophy of L. T. Hobhouse. By J. A. NicwOxson ($1.00). 


ILLINOIS BIOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


Color and Coler-Pattern Mechanisni of Tiger Beetles, by V. E. Suetrorp ($2.00). 
Lije History of Montaita Trematedés, by EB. C. Favar ($2.00). 
North American ara, BY J Cestodes from Fishes. By A. R, Coopex ($2:00). 

The Skull of Amiurus.. By J. E. Kueprep ($1.25) 

Studies on yxos poridia. By R. Kupo ($3,00). 

The Nasal. Organ in Amphibia. By G. M. Hiccnes ($1.00) 

Revision of the North American aad ot Tadian Species of Cuscula. By TG, Yontkre. 
The Larocae of the rt sy ag By J. H. Gace 

Studies on Gregarines, by M. W. Kanu ($1. 00). 

The Molluwsk Fauna of the Big Vermillion River Illinois, by F.C. — aa 
North American Monostomes, primarily from fresh wailer hosts, by E- i. 25). 
A Classification of the Larvae of the Tenthredinoidea, by Hacareo Yusef 

The Head Capsule of the Coleoptera, by F. S. STICKNEY ($2.01 

Comperative Studies on Certain Features of Nematodes and "thete eae by D.C 
Heterrmcro($t00). 

Parasitic Pustgi a Guiana and Trinidad. By F. L. Srevens og va 

Exernnal Mor? Postembryolo. ocrtio. Larear. By L.B LEY ($1.25). 
Catciferous glands oe in iietdes and ardie.. By F. Surra($t. 25). 

Bilologe end Taxonamic Study of Micros ia. By R. Kuno ($3.90), 

Animat! Beology of on Lilincis Elm-Maple Forest. By A. O. Werse ($1.25). 
The Avian Species of the Cestode Family Hymenoiepidac. By R. L. Mayaew ($1.50). 
Furcocercous Cercariae. By HM. Mrirer ($1.50), 

Some North American Fish Tremaiodes, By H.W. M wren ($1:50). 

Animal Communities of Coniferous and — Forests, By 1A. H. Brake ($1.50). 
Ecology of Southern Wisconsin Fishes. By A. R. Camm ($1.50). 


STUDIES IN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


Sir Robert Howard's Comedy. “T he Commitiec,”’ y ie N. Tavrser ($1.50). 

The Sepulchre of Christ in Art and Liturgy, by Brooxs ($1.50). 

me The Lamguage of the Konungs Skuggsja Radeabtes Regale), Parts | and I by G, T. From 

($3.00) 

The Significant Name in Terence, by J. C. Austra ($2.00). >» 

Emerson's Theories of Literar Expression, by B. G. Roastenes ($1.50), 

M. Tull Cicerone de Dit Dizinatione Liber Secundus, by AS, Pease (Part I, Il, $1.50 each. ) 

Studies in the Narrative Method of Deforie, by A. W. Secorp ($1.50). 

The MS Tradition of Plutarch’s Aetia Gracca ond ‘Aetia Romana, By j.B. TrrcHENER 


($2.00). 





$1.00) 


Bunpy ($1.00). 
The Text Tradition of Pseudo-Pixtarch's Vitae decem oratorum, By C. G. Lown ($1.00) 
Ryelorical Elements tn Seneca. By HW, V. Canter ($1.75), 
Oriental A finities of the legend of the Hairy Anchorité. By C. A. Wittiams ($2,00). 
The Vita Merlini. By J. J. Panny (21.50). 
The Bégarthing og * of the Codex Tunsberzensis. By G. T. From ($2.50), 
The Child Actors, B: y ~N. Hruresranp ($2.00) 
Spanish Manners, 1 50-1800. By A. Hawi non ($1.00). “ 
3 Barnatdo de Baliuenta. By J. Van Horne ($1.50). 
ination in Cigssical and Mediaeval Thought. By M. W. aves 
The hence of George Jeffrey's as @ Source of Vollare s Mérope, By zm wee ($1.50 
Philological Studtes in Ancient Glass. By Magy L. Trowsamwce ($2.00 
Fragment A M 3158 of the Older Gulathing Law. By G. T. ($1 


Order irom H. E. Cunbingham, 161 Administration Bldg., Urbana, Tiinois. 


Girolamo Fracastoro Naugerius, sive de poetica dialogus. By Ruts Krtso tak M. W. 



























































Publications of the University of Illinois 


Following is a partial list of the publications issued at the University. 


1. Tae JourNat or ENGtisH AND GrRMANIc PaILoLocy. Published 
quarterly. Ttiree dollars’a year, 


2. Tae Untverstry Sropres. A series of occasional monographs on 
miscellaneous subjects. é 


3. Tae Untverstry or Inznvors Sropres ms tae Soctan Scrences is a 
special series. Monographs.in history, economics, political science, and sociol- 
ogy, issued quarterly..-Three dollars a year. See titles within. 








4. Tur Ivtrnois Bronocicat Monocrapns, published quarterly. ‘Threé 
dollars a year. See titles within, 


5. ‘Tag Untverstry or Inpinors Stopes nv LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
published quarterly.. Three dollars a year. See titles within. 


For any of the above, address 161 Administration Building, University of 
* Dlinois, ; 

6. THe BULLETIN of THE AGRICULTURAL Expern«ent Station. Address 
Director Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Ilinois. 


7. Tue BuLtetmoy or THe Exctnterinc Exrerivent Station. A report 
of the research work in the Engineering Experiment Station. Address. Dirt- 
éctor of Engineering Experiment Station, University of Illinois. 


8 Tue BoLtietin OF Tue [ttmois Assocration of TEACHERS Or ENGLISH, 
Address:322 University Hall; University of Illinois. 


9, The general series, containing the University catalog. and circulars 
of special departments. Address the Registrar, University of Hlinois. 
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